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What Is It? 


by George Earle Owen 





What’ 
Cooking : 





Another delightful array of ingredients to go into the very next issue of 
THE CHRISTIAN! 


Yes, each and every week of the year, our editorial chefs prepare a whole- 
some and varied menu to tempt the literary palate of our subscribers. 


Within each crisp copy you'll find an abundance of material to please every 
taste. All the staple items, plus surprises galore! 


For your main course you'll want to choose 
the articles which appegr each week in THE 
CHRISTIAN. This is the intellectual substance of 
the magazine. Sometimes documentary, some- 
times controversial; they are always stimulating. 


A refreshing addition to any magazine is 
the columnist's viewpoint, and THE CHRISTIAN 
is no exception. Take your pick of our numer- 
ous contributors . . . better still, sample all of 
them. From “A Faith to Live By'’—with its 
fresh insights, through the pages to Pugh’'s in- 
formative series, ‘“‘Toward a Better Church,” 
and winding up with a question and answer 
column seasoned by a sharp wit called Davison, 
we guarantee you'll enjoy every one. 

Just as bread is the staff of life, so the Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons with the explanation “Where 
the Scriptures Speak” and the application “Meaning 
for Today” are an integral part of THE CHRISTIAN. 


Another essential item in our weekly is the Brother- 
hood news diet. In this jet-propelled age, a sense Illustrated fiction, poetry, cartoons and 
of the vitality around us is needed; often it's a great a laugh column lend their appeal of 
spur to our own activities. imagination, wisdom and humor to a 
publication already chock-full of interest. 
This is the dessert . . . the final flourish 
to a sumptuous feast. 


Relax and enjoy THE CHRISTIAN every week. Let it 
help you retain your spiritual health and vigor .. . 
and keep you growing in the knowledge of your 
Brotherhood. 

Write the Circulation Department for samples and 
information concerning subscription rates and the 
Total Family Project. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri 
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Our Dwelling Place 


by Vivian Hackney 


“From everlasting 
to everlasting .. .” 


A Faith 


Live hy 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations. Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting to 
everlasting, thou art God.— PSALM 90:1-2 (KJV) 


ORD, I am thankful for my goodly heritage. 
You were the refuge of the people of my 
grandparents’ day as they hewed homesteads from 
timberland. You were their strength as they built 
homes overflowing with warmth and happiness. 

As men felled oaks and poplars and elms, evi- 
dences of your power surrounded them. Your blue 
sky and bright sunshine cheered their hearts. 
Your chill winds urged them to work faster that 
other “new grounds” might be planted in corn and 
hay in the spring. And in the spring apple, peach, 
and pear blossoms spoke to men and women of 
you, the Creator of life with all its beauty and 
mystery. Whenever they looked at a rainbow 
spanning the sky, their minds were filled with your 
promise: “While the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease’ (Gen. 
8:22). 

They had times of crises—misunderstandings 
arose; crops failed; a child lay helpless with men- 
ingitis; a baby died with pneumonia—but the 
knowledge of your love and power remained. You 
were their place of rest, their comfort, and their 
strength. 

The women, usually more communicative than 
the men, often expressed their trust by singing 
“How Firm a Foundation” as they went about 
their work. 

The people of my parents’ day, too, found refuge 
in your love and strength. The sorrows of World 
War I and then of the Depression hammered at 
them. World War II left searing heartaches as 
it touched homes with death and with sorrows 
greater than death. But you, the sustainer of life, 
gave strength to live with sorrow and to refuse 
to know defeat. 

And you are the sure refuge in this complicated, 
demanding day when men and women are con- 
cerned about: 

Godless leaders who would shackle the minds 
of free people; leaders who deny that your hand 
still guides destiny; who refuse to recognize that 
everyone’s “place’’ is in your heart and will. 

From the time you looked on the earth and 
called it good, your love and righteousness and 
power have been a part of life. Your abiding love 
and righteousness and power in every generation 
declare the truth that the universe is in your keep- 
ing now and forevermore. 

From everlasting to everlasting you are our 
dwelling place. May we always remember that 
we—and all our fellow men—are made in your 
likeness and that by the quality of our living we 
can make earth grow closer to heaven. 
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T IS a continuation of the Long Range Program, 

which guided the Disciples of Christ through 
the decade of the ’50’s. 

It is the name the churches chose out of twenty- 
two Listening Conferences held throughout the 
nation to consider the program of the Christian 
churches in the 1960’s. 

It is the result of five years’ planning prior to 
1960. The seeds that were planted will blossom 
and bear fruit all through the Decade of Decision. 

It is a child of the Council of Agencies of the 
Christian Churches. All our colleges, seminaries, 
state and national agencies are represented in this 
Council. 

It is comprehensive brotherhood partnership. 
The Council by-laws state: “It shall be the pur- 
pose of the Council to heighten the spirit of coop- 
eration throughout the brotherhood of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and otherwise make more effective 
the corporate life of said brotherhood.” 

It is a local-church-centered program. Nothing 
in the life of our brotherhood has made the con- 
gregation such a creative agent as this program. 
All materials and suggestions are for use in the 
local church. The goals of each church are the 
goals it accepts. 

It is a process of creative planning and effective 
cooperation. It is not a quickie, ready-to-serve 
“package program” but the coordinated way coop- 
erative churches and agencies work together. 

It is the best means yet devised to involve every 
functional department and organization of the 
congregation in the mission of the church. 

George Earle Owen is chairman of the Committee 


on Brotherhood Organizations and Inter-Agency Re- 
lationships. 
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by George Earle Owen 


It is total planning by all the local congrega- 
tions of the Disciples of Christ for the whole 
church working at the whole task for the whole 
world. 

It is putting mission into the heart and program 
of the church—with its goal for every church of 
as much for world outreach as for local witness. 
It is saying in word and deed—The Church Is 
Mission. 

It is the projection of financial goals in terms 
of the potential of each church. It is individual 
giving. It is making church budgets on the basis 
of what we possess rather than what we please. 
It is setting goals in terms of needs. 

It is the boldest adventure in Christian steward- 
ship the Disciples of Christ have ever under- 
taken—with the general formula that challenges 
each Christian and every church to move to greater 
support for the world outreach of the church with 
the objective of $1 out of every $2 for world wit- 
ness and outreach by 1970. 

It is all the churches and all the agencies in- 
formed, concerned, committed, and involved in a 
common mission and ministry. 

It is unified devotion expressed in unified pro- 
motion—all for one and one for all. 

It is a mature, responsible brotherhood plan- 
ning and cooperating at its best. Unification at 
the state and national level finds its fullest expres- 
sion in the Decade of Decision. 

It is a united-new-church effort that thinks of 
a minimum of at least 1,500 new churches, a cap- 
ital national goal of at least 25 million dollars, and 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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On the Occasion of Ordaining 
A Minister of the Gospel 


aA CharGce to Aa ConGReGation 


by William H. Martin 


Associate Minister, First Christian Church 
San Bernardino, California 


The following is a charge to the congregation 
on the occasion of the ordination of Larry William 
Hixon, All Peoples Christian Church. It is worthy 
of consideration by any congregation. 


You have chosen a servant; 
let him serve. 


You have chosen a leader; 
let him lead. 


You have chosen a man of God; 
help him remain so. 


Guard his youth, and help him stay young 
all his life. 

Let him hold to the idealism of youth, 
that with age it may neither mellow 
nor disintegrate. 


Allow him to have new ideas 
and to spark them in your midst; 

Do not be too anxious to quench these sparks 
with cold water. 


Let differences which arise be marked 
by understanding 
and respect 
and humor 

And bridged by your common purpose 
in serving God. 


Lend him your encouragement 
and from time. to time put it into words. 
Do not allow the hour of sleep find him 
depressed or disheartened. 


Allow him to draw his own conclusions 
about people and their problems, 

As he may be able to see them in a different 
—and perhaps a better—light. 


Allow him time for spiritual refreshment: 
quiet thinking 
and meditation 
and retreats for the growth of the spirit. 


Don’t let him feel the loneliness of the ministry, 
But draw circles that will include 

him and his family, 
And share with him and his wife 

genuine Christian love. 


Have confidence in him, and through him, 
in the teachers who have taught him, 
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in the minds of the great thinkers 
he has read, 
in the parents and family 
who have nurtured him, 
in God who has chosen him for this part. 


Tie him neither to the past 
nor to the post: 

Help him to know the best of what has been 
without insisting that he either 
uphold it or follow it if he 
knows a better way; 

Allow him opportunities to leave 
the immediate task from time to time 
so that he may look again on the 
total task of the Kingdom. 


He has come to think of the Church as people; 
May you always think of him as a person, 
and never as a machine 
or a divinity. 


Keep in mind that you are ordaining him 
not to the ministry of this church only, 
nor to the Brotherhood of the Disciples 

of Christ only, 
but to the Church Universal, 
stretching across the world in order 
to reach others who also wish 
to be in the Kingdom of God. 


Pray for him; 

Allow him to pray for you, 
recognizing that the latter 
may be more difficult for you 
than the former. 


Remember that he represents among you not him- 
self 
but the Christ of God; 
Your response will be not to him, 
but to the Master of both of you. 
Finally, 
Show by your practices and good deeds 
and lives of prayer 
your willingness to follow the One 


Whom he so willingly follows. 
This will be his greatest reward ... 


. and yours. 
May God bless you both in this joint venture. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
































Editorial Conemondence 
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The Strength of a Convention 


AUSTIN, MINNESOTA—Americans still are 
enamored of an expansion psychology which 
measures success by bigness. Even the 
church news in a weekly journal stresses 
numbers quite heavily in contrast with the 
harder-to-identify internal, spiritual growth. 

The mood carries over into convention re- 
porting. We have heard considerable guess- 
ing about how many people will attend the 
International Convention in Louisville, Oc- 
tober 21-26, in comparison to the Denver 
crowd last fall. So far, no one has spoken 
within our hearing about the growth in spir- 
itual insight that is expected. 

This brings up state conventions, and we 
find ourselves in the lovely little southern 
Minnesota town of Austin, in a beautiful 
little church building which houses a wonder- 
ful congregation of 133 resident members. 

The Year Book shows twelve reporting 
churches in Minnesota, with a resident mem- 
bership of 4,034 plus 74 members of First 
Church, Fargo, N. D., which participates in 
the Minnesota convention. 

So this is a small convention! That de- 
pends largely on your definition of smallness. 
The local preparations certainly were not 
small. W. K. Evans, professor of physics in 
the Austin Junior College, program chair- 
man, and John Kerr, minister, Mrs. John 
R. Jones, general chairman of local arrange- 
ments, and their many committees, had 
everything in order. 

Lloyd J. Allen, the genial state secretary, 
could be pardoned for his pride when he an- 
nounced that every resident minister of the 
twelve churches was present. So far as we 
could see, no minister came alone; the 
churches were well represented. 

The convention was asked to think on 
great things. The theme: The Crisis of the 
Future Is Here—a Decade of Decision, forced 
speakers and devotional leaders to analyze 
the manner in which we expect to bring the 
gospel of Christ before persons in these 
times. 

No, it was not a small convention. It was 
an important component of the fellowship 
which we call the Brotherhood. We would 
not be complete without the Minnesota fel- 
lowship. 

Like every convention, it had many people 
who had migrated from other states. We 
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never cease to be amazed at the amalgam 
of traditions and cultures that our churches 
possess. We certainly have been a people 
on the move—and we haven’t stopped yet. 
This cross-fertilization has to be a good 
thing. It forces a Midwesterner, an East- 
erner and a Southerner to play down the rela- 
tively unimportant in their hometown tradi- 
tion, and to find oneness in the close fellow- 
ship of the church of Christ which recog- 
nizes no distinction between the blue grass 
of Kentucky and the blue blood of Boston. 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING—One has to be the 
invited guest of many conventions, as has 
been our privilege through the years, to real- 
ize how much alike they are—and how dif- 
ferent they imagine themselves to be! One 
might imagine that he would be in a “differ- 
ent world” when he left the plains of Min- 
nesota, flew north along the eastern slope of 
the Rockies from Denver, and swooped down 
on beautiful Cheyenne. There really isn’t 
much difference. (There are Kentuckians and 
Easterners here, too!) 

Here we have only eight churches, six of 
which reported a total of 2,831 members last 
year. But the convention becomes a sizeable 
one this year for it is the Colorado-Wyoming 
convention. That adds 18,845 potential at- 
tenders from churches that fill three pages 
in the Year Book. 

Curtis Williams and F. Edward Carter 
shared the leadership responsibilities on be- 
half of the two state organizations. Colo- 
rado and Wyoming are fortunate to share 
the services of Maurice F. Lyerla as execu- 
tive secretary. The Cheyenne sanctuary is 
beautiful and Robert L. Bell, the host pastor, 
and seven well-directed local committees 
made for a smooth-working convention. 

With a slightly different slant, this con- 
vention used the theme: Together—The 
Decade of Decision. One had the feeling 
that our hopes will be realized if the spirit 
of togetherness experienced here is shared 
by the Brotherhood at large. 

At Austintown, Ohio, August, 1830, Alex- 
ander Campbell questioned whether the 
brethren expected to come together again, 
after dissolving the Mahoning Baptist Asso- 
ciation. He need not have feared. We love 
fellowship between the congregations. And 
love generates loving service. 
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HE Church of Jesus Christ began with and 

flourished through a spirit of cooperation. The 
Church was not a collection of churches, each con- 
sidering itself an entity, operating without regard 
to the others. 

The Church was one, precisely because it was 
Christ’s Church. Being one, and being his Church, 
it had a purpose and mission not attainable in 
isolation. His mission required the cooperative 
effort of all units of the Church—the whole 
Church. 

This fact had not eluded Alexander Campbell. 
His careful study of the New Testament led him 
to the conclusion that Christian unity had to be 
the goal of the new movement. 

Thus cooperation was natural to the Christian 
churches in the early days of our history. Chris- 
tian unity could not be attained by separateness, 


by Paul M. Bolman 


Minister, Hamilton Avenue Christian Church 
St. Louis, Missouri 


A. Campbell 


and 


Cooperation 


Cooperation Among 
Congregations Is as Old 
as the Christian Church. 

From Its 
New Testament Beginnings 
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and since the wholeness of the Church was the 
goal, the spirit of togetherness was considered 
essential by some of our strongest leaders. 

The recently discovered report of a meeting held 
in Wellsburg, Virginia, in 1834, makes this abun- 
dantly clear... Similar meetings had been held 
since 1831. The following year the churches co- 
operated in the selection and support of Henry 
Brown who devoted himself “to the work of the 
Lord as a proclaimer of the Gospel,’”’ much as we 
select and support district evangelists or pastors- 
at-large. 

The 1834 meeting had been called to discuss and 
work out a plan for helping the churches to do 
the Lord’s work more effectively and “to perfect 
what is wanting to the good order of the congre- 
gations. . . .” Each person could state his views. 

“One or two brethren” immediately questioned 
their right to meet and discuss such matters, feel- 
ing there was no New Testament authority for it. 
They charged that such efforts toward cooperation 
had been responsible for “all the councils and 
creeds, and intolerance which issued in the Roman 
hierarchy, and in all the corruptions and tyrannies 
which were recorded on the pages of ecclesiastical 
history.” 

They felt that the Reformation had progressed 
thus far without the aid of cooperative meetings 
and that “it might endanger not only the inde- 
pendence of individual congregations, but the very 
principles for which we contended.” 

They were certain the New Testament contained 
neither ‘precept nor precedent” for cooperation. 
Apparently it was Campbell himself who answered 
their arguments. We shall consider his argu- 
ments. 

1. No institution, human or divine, had ever 
been free from abuse, but this provided neither a 
reason nor an argument against it. If it could, 
the gospel ought not to be preached, for nothing 
has been so greatly abused or perverted. One 
doesn’t refuse to be charitable because charity has 
been abused. 

2. It was false to contend that the Reformation 
had needed no cooperative planning and work thus 
far. The chief means of its advancement could 
be traced to the cooperative effort of those sent 
out to teach and labor in the Kingdom. If there 
had been more cooperation, “there is every reason, 
in the nature of things, and in our own experi- 
ence, to infer that the triumphs of truth would 
at this time have been much greater than they 
are.” 

3. Does the New Testament contain no precept 
or precedent we can follow? If it does not, and 
we still refuse to cooperate, then “the most effi- 
cient of all the means which nature and society 
employ for every great and magnificent work” 
would be refused. 





1Unique Item Discovered, in The Harbinger and 
Discipliana, June, 1957. 
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The benefits of cooperation are evident in the 
heavenly bodies, in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, and in all the great achievements of human- 
kind. ‘Moreover, when God instituted a social 
religion, he made it a national care and concern 
and united all the families and tribes of Israel in 
one great system of cooperation. By consultation 
and cooperation nations have been formed, cities 
and temples have been reared, monuments and 
towers erected, which have been the wonder of the 
world.” 


4. Is an express command necessary to justify 
cooperation? There is none. But then is there 
express command to write, print or publish a sin- 
gle line of Holy Scripture, or for building a house 
for Christians to meet in? Are these un-Christian 
because there is no precise command to do them? 
If we can establish the principle that the early 
Christians did consult together and “cooperate in 
all affairs pertaining to the conversion of the 
world . . . then we have sufficient authority to 
proceed.” 

We have no command to worship on the first 
day of the week, but we do have the precedent. 
If the early Christians cooperated, then it follows 
“that they did consult together on the ways and 
means of cooperation; for cooperation without con- 
sultation would be fortuitous, irrational and un- 
availing.” 

5. Campbell passed over the well-known meet- 
ings on congregations in Jerusalem and Antioch, 
which certainly were consultative and those at- 
tending the 1834 meeting were directed to give con- 
sideration to two ‘very plain cases” in 2 Cor. 8. 
Paul refers to a brother chosen by the congrega- 
tions “to travel with us in this gracious work.” 
(Vs. 19.) 

The second case is noted in verse 23 where 
“messengers of congregations’ are mentioned. 
These were chosen by the congregations, and since 
they worked together with Paul and Titus, “it is 
obvious that the congregations whose messengers 
they were, were cooperating in some matters of 
general concern. 


6. “Indeed, the Acts of the Apostles throughout 
exhibit nothing more plainly in the history of 
primitive Christianity, than the spirit of coopera- 
tion.” The church in* Jerusalem cooperated with 
the churches in Judea, and with the churches 
among the Gentiles ‘‘as far as circumstance would 
allow, and the Gentile churches cooperated “to the 
full extent of their opportunities.” 

At Antioch Paul and Silas were commended by 
the brethren; at Derbe, it was Paul, Timothy and 
Gaias. At Corinth it was Paul and Erastus. 
Sopater the Berean, Aristerchus and Secundus of 
Thessalonica, Tychicus and Trophimus were chosen 
by congregations to cooperate with Paul in the 
Lord’s work. When Paul and his co-workers came 
to Jerusalem they were cordially received, Luke 
being one of the company. 
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When Paul reported on the work among the 
Gentiles, the elders glorified the Lord. A consul- 
tation was held to determine how to meet the 
prejudices of converted Jews and a plan agreed 
upon. Paul accepted the plan and worked ac- 
cordingly. 

7. The epistles are full of the spirit of coop- 
eration and examples of it. A number of congre- 
gations were commanded to cooperate with a dea- 
coness from Cenchrea, for any assistance she might 
need. Paul told the Corinthians that all the Mace- 
donian churches cooperated in making contribu- 
tions for “the saints in Judea,” requesting them 
to cooperate also, assuring them that when such 
needs arose these churches would cooperate with 
them. The Galatian churches were also urged to 
cooperate in these offerings, and the Corinthians 
asked to approve certain persons who would be 
sent to carry their gifts to Jerusalem. 

Galatians, Hebrews, 1 Peter, 1 John—all “imply 
a cooperation and conjoint interest in all the affairs 
of the ‘holy nation,’ ‘chosen race,’ and ‘royal priest- 
hood’ of Christ.” From all of these we know that 
the early congregations did cooperate after con- 
sulting together “in all things which transcended 
the knowledge and power of one congregation to 
effect.” 

After the meeting in Wellsburg was concluded, 
the report signed by Campbell and M’Vay set 
forth a “more enlarged view’ of the necessity of 
cooperation. Just as the members of families are 
individuals and stand alone but must have a special 
relation to one another, and all families of a com- 
munity must cooperate and work together, so 
must the various churches of Christ. 

Each individual member of a congregation is 
“united in a Christian community,” and that com- 
munity (or congregation) is a member of the 
“body of Christ,” with Christ as head of the whole 
body. Out of this relationship duties and obliga- 
tions grow. 

It is the duty of the whole church “to convert 
or save the world.’’ If the world has not yet been 
saved it is not for any lack in Christ’s sacrifice, 
or the Spirit of God, nor for the lack “of oracles, 
or ordinances or obligations; but for lack of an 
intelligent, holy and harmonious cooperation of all 
the individuals and communities which constitute 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

“If every church could send out one or more to 
labor in the word and teaching, then cooperation 
would not be necessary, so far as the means of 
providing and sustaining these laborers is con- 
cerned; yet still there would have to be cooperation 
and an understanding of the route and course of 
proceeding, else they might travel in the same line 
and occupy the same field. Even Paul and Bar- 
nabas must consult and agree upon the route and 
order of proceeding. Acts 15:36. 


(Continued on the following page) 
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—A. Campbell—Cooperation 
(Continued from page 9.) 


“In the conversion of the world, cooperation is 
necessary upon any hypothesis.” This does not 
refer to the internal affairs of the congregations, 
for this is what “gave birth to popery, creeds, 
councils, and all the traditions of the Fathers.” 
Christian congregations must “regulate their own 
individual concerns. . . . No family has a right to 
interfere with the affairs of another. So in the 
neighborhood of churches, they are all independent 
communities, but neighborhood association and co- 
operation are necessary to the prosperity of all.’ 

The real question is concerned with how far and 
in what manner congregations ought to cooperate. 
“The answer to the question How far? is short and 
easy—in everything which is necessary to the 
salvation of the world, which they cannot effect 
at all, or so well in their individual capacity.” 

No general law can be laid down as to the man- 
ner in which cooperation is to be carried on, any 
more than any general law or precedent could be 
laid down for “translating, printing and publishing 
the Bible, or for erecting or hiring rooms and 
houses for church meetings. This must be a matter 
of expedience and convenience, as times, circum- 
stances, and the exigencies of society require and 
suggest. 

“We who think it our duty to cooperate with our 
brethern in the great work of regenerating the 
world, only ask our brethern who may disagree 
with us (if any there be) the privilege which they 
claim to themselves. If they conscientiously with- 
hold their counsel and their property from the work 
of laboring in the word and teaching, we ask 
them to allow us the liberty to give our money and 
our advice in aid of a regular system of cooperation 
with all who are devoted to the great work of 
saving the world.” 

Following a “full discussion” of the views pre- 
sented, several resolutions were drawn up and 
unanimously adopted by the brethren present and 
then recommended to the congregations. 

These resolutions stated that it was the duty 
of congregations to cooperate in the selection of 
proper persons to proclaim the word, that diréc- 
tions should be given them and supervision ex- 
ercised over their labors, that a fund be raised 
by voluntary subscription or contribution in each 
congregation for their support, and that the fund 
be forwarded to a treasurer who would disburse it 
under the direction of a committee appointed for 
this purpose. 

Two men were to be selected and recommended 
to the congregations for their ‘“concurrance.”’ The 
committee was appointed, and the treasurer se- 
lected as well as a corresponding secretary. A. 
Campbell and J. T. M’Vay were to report the 
“object and proceedings” of the meeting to the 
congregations. Any congregations desiring to 
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cooperate would be received on application. The 
meeting then adjourned, to meet again the follow- 
ing September. 

Campbell and M’Vay knew there could never be 
a “perfect unity of opinion,” and urged that “the 
few must yield to the many.” If the few would 
not yield it would be inevitable that schisms would 
occur on every question of business. “Our brother- 
hood in Christ,’’ they wrote, “is on the basis of 
one faith, one Lord, one immersion, one God, one 
Spirit, one hope. These make one body. And in 
all other matters it is, ‘Receive one another cor- 
dially,’ without regard to difference in opinion. 

“It is our duty to cooperate,” they reiterated, 
“our duty to labor for the conversion of the world 
—to devote our time, our property, our talents to 
the Lord’s work. . . . The ways and means may be 
better or they may be worse .. . but already we 
have the assurance of much unanimity in the ways 
and means of cooperating. .. .” 

Campbell was right. We have no authority or 
example in the New Testament for individual 
communion glasses, offering plates, baptistries, 
Sunday schools, homes for children and the aging, 
etc., but we have found them compatible with the 
spirit of Christ and believe them to fulfill the de- 
mands of Christian love. 

Is there much difference, after all, in cooperating 
in the operation and maintenance of benevolent 
homes, or even a few churches cooperating to sup- 
port a particular missionary in the field, and co- 
operating within a society concerned with the 
problem of maintaining and extending the mission 
of the church? 


—Decade of Decision... 
—What Is It? 


(Continued from page 5.) 


a guidance and recruitment program to supply 
the ministry for all the churches. 

It is a pioneer pattern of Protestant planning. 
Ours is the first communion to plan its program 
on the basis of ten years of growth and service. 

It is a challenge to change our priorities. Our 
basic problems are not financial but spiritual. We 
must allocate our values before we budget our 
dollars. 

It is our church as a part of America moving 
from the decade of the ’50’s to the decade of the 
’*60’s; moving forward in faith and prayer. 

It is the decision by the churches to be the 
Church, and of each congregation an integral part 
of the world Christian community, with vision, 
courage, faith and commitment. 

It is the Disciples of Christ bearing the strong- 
est witness they can—dreaming, daring, decid- 
ing—that the world may be won for Christ and 
one in Christ. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
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NEWS 


“Osservatore Romano” Says Hierarchy 


Is Duty Bound to Direct the Faithful 





Vatican Claims Authority in Political Field 


VATICAN CITY (RNS)—Osservatore Romano, Vatican City news- 
paper, asserted in a front-page article on Roman Catholics and poli- 
tics that the hierarchy has the “duty and right to guide, direct and 
correct” the faithful in the political field, just as it has in other 


aspects of life. 


‘It is absurd to split the con- 
science into one part which is that 
of the believer and one which is 
that of the citizen, as if the Cath- 
olic religion were just one part of 
the life of the spirit and not a cen- 
tral idea which orients a man’s 
whole existence,” Osservatore de- 
clared. 

Although the article was not 
signed, Vatican sources described it 
as “authoritative.” To distinguish 
the article from its own editorial 
opinions, Osservatore published it 
in a special make-up usually re- 
served for semi-official statements 
from the Holy See. 

The article made no mention of 
the Presidential campaign in the 
United States, where Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D.-Mass.), a Roman Cath- 
olic, is the leading contender. It 
laid down general principles, how- 
ever, which may be applied to all 
Roman Catholics everywhere. 

The article was aimed at the po- 
litical situation in Italy and against 
Italian Catholics who lean toward 
pro-communism. 


Entitled “Punti Fermi” (Firm 
Points), the article stated that the 
hierarchy “alone has the right to 
judge whether in a certain social 
and political situation the higher 
principles of religious and moral or- 
der are involved and compromised. 

“A Catholic can never prescind 
from the teachings and directives of 
the Church. In every sector of his 
activity he must inspire his public 
and private conduct by the laws, 
orientations and instructions of the 
hierarchy.” 


The article emphasized that when 
politics “touches the altar’ bishops 
have the right to speak and to ex- 
pect the faithful to show a “duti- 
ful discipline.” 


“Osservatore” also deplored the 
“great confusion of ideas that is 
spreading, especially in some na- 
tions, among Catholics with regard 
to the relations between Catholic 
doctrine and social and political ac- 
tivities, and between the ecclesiasti- 
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cal hierarchy and the lay faithful 
in the civil field.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS)—A 
leader of the National Association 
of Evangelicals said here that the 
assertion by Osservatore Romano, 
Vatican City newspaper, that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy has “the 
right and duty to intervene” in the 
political field will serve to “greatly 
increase Protestant fears concerning 
the influence of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in American politics.” 

Dr. James DeForest Murch, of 
Washington, chairman of the NAE’s 
Commission on Evangelical Action, 
said, “All Protestants will now be 
more hesitant than ever to support 
a Roman Catholic nominee for the 
Presidency.” 


The Church at Large 


Kennedy's Response Told 


PORTLAND, ORE. (RNS)—Sen. John 
F. Kennedy reiterated his support 
of the principle of Church-State 
separation in answer to questions 
by newsmen concerning an editorial 
on the obligations of Roman Cath- 
olics in politics, published in Osserv- 
atore Romano, Vatican City news- 
paper. 

In reply to the queries, the Mas- 
sachusetts Senator issued this state- 
ment through his press secretary, 
Pierre Salinger: 


“The American office holder is 
committed to an oath to God to sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of 
the United States, which includes 
Article I providing for the separa- 
tion of Church and State. Sen. Ken- 
nedy has repeatedly stated his sup- 
port of the principle of separation 
of Church and State as provided for 
in the United States Constitution. 
He has stated that this support is 
not subject to change under any 
condition.” 


Senator Kennedy declined to elab- 
orate further on his statement. 





AN ARTIST’S CONCEPTION of the projected Chapel Plaza for Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish places of worship facing a lagoon at Idlewilde 
International Airport, New York. Sketch does not represent actual chapel 


designs but merely suggests the plaza idea. 


The plan, announced by Port 


of New York Authority, was warmly approved by religious sponsors. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


TRIBUTE TO FRY 


New YorK—A_ $45,000 marble 
wall panel was unveiled in the 
main lobby of the new Interchurch 
Center as a tribute to Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry of New York, president of 
the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

The tribute to the prominent Lu- 
theran and ecumenical leader is the 
first of about 10 architectural fea- 
tures—rooms, plaques and carv- 
ings—similarly placed throughout 
the $20,000,000 building in honor of 
leading churchmen. 


MARTYR REMEMBERED 


RoME—Martyrdom of Gian Luigi 
Pascale, an evangelical preacher 
who was burned at the stake in 
Rome four centuries ago, was com- 
memorated by Waldensians at cere- 
monies here and in other parts of 
Italy. 


Pascale, who was particularly ac- 
tive in evangelizing the southern 
region of Calabria, was burned as 
a heretic in the Inquisition. 


PSALM FRAGMENT 


JERUSALEM—Aided by helicopters 
and mine detectors, an Israeli com- 
bined archaeological-military survey 
operation in the Dead Sea area has 
uncovered an ancient fragment of a 
Psalm on Greek and Hebrew papyri, 
and copper utensils believed to have 
been used in cult worship by Ro- 
man legionnaires. 


Seven lines, almost all, of the 15th 
Psalm were found. The oth. writ- 
ings were still undeciphered. 


LUTHERAN MERGER II 


NEw YorK—Representatives of 
four bodies engaged in merger ne- 
gotiations voted unanimously here 
in favor of New York over Chicago 
as the location for the main offices 
of the new denomination they hope 
to establish by June, 1962, under 
the name “Lutheran Church in 
America.” 


Comprising the JCLU are 46 com- 
missioners from the United Lutheran 
Church in America, Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, Finnish Evangelical 
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Lutheran Church (Suomi Synod) 
and American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 


“IN HIS NAME” 


BostoN—Glenn L. Archer, execu- 
tive director of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State, declared 
here that the “threat to free insti- 
tutions is diverse and complex and 
it can come from the most respecta- 
ble sources.” 

Addressing POAU’s annual Na- 
tional Conference, he asserted that 
“some feel the destruction of free- 
dom is proper if it is done in the 
name of God. 

“We listen with respect to those 
who profess to speak for God,” he 
said. “But when, in the name of 
God, they seek to impose their pat- 
tern of belief and practice upon us 
all, then we protest.” 


STRANGE DECISION 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—Installation of a 
piano in the Church of Christ of 
Slaters Branch, Ky., does not violate 
the denomination’s religious beliefs, 
Judge John R. Moremen of the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals ruled here. 
The judge upheld a decision of the 
Pike Circuit Court which declared 
that at the time the present struc- 
ture was built in 1947, the Church 
of Christ had no fixed policy as to 
instrumental music. 


“SPIRITUAL SIDE” 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va.— 
Public relations people should stress 
the spiritual rather than material 
side of American life, Brig. Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Am- 
bassador to the U.S., declared here. 


American advertising methods 
have given the people of Asia and 
Africa the wrong slant on life in 
this country, he told the National 
Conference of the American Public 
Relations Association. 


“Is it not high time,” he asked, 
“to take another tack, to switch 
from the emphasis on the material 
to a new offensive stressing the 
spiritual side of American life?” 


DUTCH CHURCH HIT 


CaPETOWN—Dr. Joost de Blank, 
Anglican Archbishop of Capetown, 
in a statement here declared that 
unless the Dutch Reformed Churches 
in South Africa repudiate the gov- 
ernrent’s apartheid (racial segre- 
gation) policy “it is essential that 
other Churches should no longer be 
associated with them in any council 
or federation.” 


Meanwhile James E. Wagner of 
Philadelphia, co-president of the 
United Church of Christ, and a vice- 
president of the World Alliance of 
Reformed and Presbyterian Churches, 
said here that world-wide Christian 
bodies could not condone the South 
Africa Dutch Reformed Church’s 
continued support of apartheid. 


IN FEDERATION 


Porto ALEGRE, BRAZIL—Two Lu- 
theran bodies in Tanganyika, Africa, 
and one in Formosa were accepted 
as members of the Lutheran World 
Federation by its Executive Com- 
mittee here. 


Their membership brings to 64 
the number of Lutheran bodies in 
34 countries affiliated with the 
LWF. 


AIDING HANDICAPPED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—More than 
38,000 handicapped persons were 
served in 1959 through the rehabili- 
tation and employment programs of 
Methodist-related Goodwill Indus- 
tries of America, Inc. The total 
was an increase of 5,000 over the 
number served in 1958. 


AUGSBURG BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN .—Augsburg 
Publishing House has announced 
plans to build a half-million dollar 
addition to its plant here. 


The addition will increase Augs- 
burg’s printing, warehouse and of- 
fice facilities by one-third, to a total 
of 155,000 square feet according to 
Randolph E. Haugan, general man- 
ager. 


WON’T SUPPORT BILLY 


PHILADELPHIA—Billy Graham’s 
evangelistic crusade here, Aug. 13- 
Oct. 8, 1961, will not be supported 
officially by the Greater Philadel- 
phia Council of Churches, its board 
of directors announced. 


The 70-member board said it took 
this position as the result of a poll 
which indicated that the council’s 
550 affiliated churches of 24 de- 
nominations are sharply divided as 
to the merits of mass evangelism 
and Mr. Graham’s theological em- 
phasis. 
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Renewal 


NOW live in one of the most ex- 

citing communities in our coun- 
try—Berea, Kentucky. Here in the 
foothills of the Kentucky mountains 
stands Berea College, an educational 
sentinel for young people in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains. 

Tourists rarely drive through here 
(on one of the main arteries be- 
tween North and South) without 
stopping for a delicious meal at 
Boone Tavern Hotel. The restaurant 
has beautiful cherry tables and 
chairs made by the students, and 
the hotel is completely furnished 
with beds, dressers and chairs of the 
same excellence. 

One visits the Boone Tavern Gift 
Shop or The Log House, where prod- 
ucts of student industries are sold— 
cherry, walnut, maple handmade 
furniture, early American in design, 
and hand weaving that is beautiful 
beyond description. “If it were not 
so expensive .. .”’ I sighed one day 
to a student at The Log House. She 
smiled at my ignorance and said, 
“But you see it is all handmade— 
you will have it for a_ lifetime. 
Better to have one piece that is ex- 
ceptionally good than many that are 
cheaper but do not have lasting 
value.” 

Berea, however, was not always 
so beautiful. Its beginnings were 
fraught with disaster as those early 
pioneers battled to establish a 
church and school in this then re- 
mote section of the country. If you 
want some really exciting reading 
(a book you will want to pass 
around to your friends) order from 
Berea College, Berea’s First Cen- 
tury—1855-1955 by Elisabeth S. 
Peck. 

In the preface to her book, Miss 
Peck says: 


“The Berea story is a narrative 
of a college that for a century 
has striven to meet social and in- 
dividual needs. After the Civil 
War the newly emancipated Ne- 
groes needed teachers, and Berea 
trained them. When the moun- 
tain people needed fundamental 
skills, the college reshaped its or- 
ganization to meet this need. 
When trained specialists were 
needed in agriculture, Berea pre- 
pared to give them the best pos- 
sible training. Because mountain 
problems are largely those of a 
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by Mrs. James D. Wyker 


rural society, Berea has invited its 
students to add to their prepara- 
tion the study of rural sociology, 
recreation, and health. To fortify 
its graduates with nourishment 
for future living, Berea for a cen- 
tury has encouraged participation 
in humane studies so that their 
lives not become culturally under- 
nourished.’’* 


The college was inter-racial in 
its beginning. In Mr. Pringle’s fore- 
ward to the book, he states: 


“For a period half, or even 
more, of the students were Ne- 
groes and, as Berea’s historian 
goes on to explain, hundreds of 
them were guided ‘into a fellow- 
ship of an educated Negro-white 
society, and hundreds of young 
white students into an _ under- 
standing of the Negroes’ problems 
and the Negro worth.’ But race 
prejudice and hatred were soon 
swiftly on the march, for reasons 
our social historians have not yet 
fully explained. In 1904 Ken- 
tucky adopted a law which for- 
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bade the joint education of the 
two races. Berea’s trustees 
promptly raised $400,000 with 
which to establish Lincoln Insti- 
tute, near Louisville. But no 
longer did the blacks and whites 
learn to know and thus respect 
each other.” 


Berea then turned to the educa- 
tion of white students from the 
Southern Appalachian area. It is a 
thrilling story. Today, as we see 
the lovely campus with its many 
buildings and know of the endowed 
program, it is hard for us to imagine 
how long and difficult was the way 
for the pioneers in the beginning. 

Recently I entertained a retired 
faculty member in my home. She 
holds one spellbound if she can be 
persuaded to talk of her early ex- 
periences in the Kentucky moun- 


*University of Kentucky Press. 
Used by Permission. 
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tains where she even helped to raid 
stills back in the days of prohibition 
and encouraged the people to be 
“law-abiding.” 

She is so interested in all that 
is going on in the world today, one 
can hardly get her to reminisce. 
She was the daughter of a country 
doctor in New York state, and be- 
fore she came to the faculty of 
Berea College, she served as a mis- 
sionary for the Presbyterian USA 
Board of National Missions in one 
of the mountain counties. 

“Here’s an illustration for you, 
Mrs. Wyker,” she told me as we sat 
in front of my fireplace one Sunday 
afternoon. “Many of those moun- 
tain people who knew they would 
never get down into the bluegrass 
themselves longed to have their 
children educated. One of the finest 
men I ever met was a ‘mountaineer,’ 
who wanted me to help the moun- 
tain child get an education. He said 
of this child: 


‘Hit larns up to hits chance 
but hit’s got a pore chance.’ 
(Lack of opportunity) 

‘Hit’s got sense but hit’s got 
to be larned how to use hit’s 
sense. (Ability if given the 
opportunity) 

‘Hit’s worse to be soul hungry 


than body hungry.’” (Spiritual 
Need) 


Berea College has given these 
young people the chance, and all 
over our nation—and in other coun- 
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tries, too—graduates are filtering 
into the main stream of American 
society and bringing a blessing in 
culture and character. 

A well-known surgeon and _ his 
wife were in my home one evening 
and they were quite disturbed be- 
cause they are both graduates of 
Berea College and had wanted their 
own children to have the blessing 
of attending such a school. 

“But could my children register?” 
growled the surgeon. “No! There 
is a price on success. Your own 
cannot have the advantage that you 
had. If you are a person of means 
your children cannot attend. Only 
those whose parents could not af- 
ford to send their sons and daugh- 
ters are allowed to come to Berea.” 

All missionaries are not in India, 
Africa and Indonesia. There is 
Mission—U.S.A. A country that 
gives full opportunity to all of its 
people will find itself being renewed 
and strengthened—a nation that 
need not be afraid. 
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INDA HORTON awoke with 
the sun streaming through 
the bedroom window, touching 
the pink shag rugs with a peach 
tint. For a drowsy moment she 
was back in her room at home, 
waiting for her mother to call 
her to breakfast. 

She heard the hum of a shaver, 
dimly aware that it wasn’t 
Dad’s. Jimmy’s broad shoulders 
loomed through the half-open 
bathroom door. 

He came toward her, toweling 
his black wavy hair. ‘You’re 
awake,” he said, kissing her on 
the tip of the nose. 

“No, I’m still asleep,” Linda 
said irritably, and wanted to bite 
her tongue. She sat up and 
slipped into her mules. 

What’s the matter, honey?” 
Jimmy asked, trying to draw her 
to him. 

How could she explain that at 
seventeen, and after only three 
months of marriage, she was 
bored—so bored that it fright- 
ened her? 

“What’s the matter, 
Jimmy persisted. 
feeling well?” 

Linda reached for her house- 
coat, felt his hand on her arm. 
What was the matter with her, 
treating the best husband a girl 
could have this way? She laid 
a hand on Jimmy’s cheek. “T’ll 
be all right. I’m just tired,” she 
answered. ‘How would you like 
pancakes for breakfast?” 

She went into his arms for a 
quick embrace. “Golly, it’s late. 
I'd better get going!” 

Everything seemed to be too 
much effort as she fixed break- 
fast. Surely this wasn’t mar- 
riage as she had dreamed it. 
What had happened to that pic- 
ture of herself, in a pretty dress, 
graciously presiding over the 
dinner table, while Jimmy com- 
plimented her on her cooking? 
He would tell her how beautiful 
her honey-colored hair was in the 
candlelight and say she was the 
prettiest wife in the world. And 
they would dance in the living 
room afterwards. What had hap- 
pened to that marriage that was 
supposed to be the envy of all 
their friends? 


Lin?” 
“Aren’t you 
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“lhe Vanished 


Pink 


by Esther Schneider Hanson 


It hadn’t occurred to Linda 
that there wouldn’t be much ex- 
tra money for pretty clothes, or 
that Jimmy would be so set 
against letting her take any help 
from her folks. Nor had she an- 
ticipated how dull cooking, wash- 
ing and ironing would be. And 
cleaning! Ugh! Now she began 
to appreciate her mother. Mom 
had never asked her to help 
when she was at home. There 
would be time enough for that 
when Linda had her own home, 
Mom had said. Linda had 
shrugged off Mom’s_ suggestion 
that she learn to cook during the 
first weeks of her marriage. 
With all the frozen foods, cook- 
ing shouldn’t be too difficult, she 
reasoned. 

Linda set the plate of lumpy 
pancakes and limp bacon in front 
of Jimmy, expecting him to pro- 
test. But he didn’t seem to mind. 
He was so patient! This wasn’t 
his fault, any more than it was 
hers. Or was it hers? Maybe 
she was just too young to be a 
wife. Maybe being twenty-one 
like Jimmy made the difference. 
He probably didn’t like driving 
that oil truck all day any better 
than she liked housework. But 
you didn’t hear him complaining. 

On an impulse she leaned to- 
ward him. “Jim, could we have 
dinner out tonight, to sort of 
celebrate?” she asked. 

“Have I forgotten an anniver- 
sary? Celebrate what?” 

“Oh, that I love you,” Linda 
said, hoping he would buy this 
bit of reasoning for once. He 
was always so practical. 


“Tm _ sorry, honey, but we 


alle 


can’t,” Jimmy said. “In the first 
place, I’ve got only enough 
money left to make the furniture 
payment. And besides I’ve got 
to work. End of the month re- 
ports, you know.” He kissed her 
tenderly and was gone. 

Mechanically Linda _straight- 
ened the three-room apartment. 
She was lonely—she longed for 
“girl-talk’”’ with members of her 
own crowd. They had come to 
see her at first, thrilled to the 
cooing stage with her new furni- 
ture and wedding gifts, and duly 
impressed with her status as a 
wife. But they were all in school 
and their thoughts were filled 
with silly things like dates, boys 
and parties. That is, they had 
seemed silly until now. ‘What I 
wouldn’t give to be going to a 
big dance tonight, all dressed up, 
with Jimmy’s flowers in my 
hair,” she said aloud to the sink 
full of dishes. 

She thought of Mom’s pro- 
tests when they’d started going 
steady. ‘“He’s too old for you, 
Linda,” Mom said. “He’s ready 
for marriage and you aren’t.” 
But Linda hadn’t listened. There 
was such a glamour to being the 
envy of all her girl friends, with 
an “older man” at her elbow. 

She finished the dishes hur- 
riedly. She’d call Mom and go 


(Continued on page 25.) 


What was the matter with her, 
treating the best husband 
a girl could have this way? 
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Bearing Good Fruit 


Scripture: Matthew 7:15-23; 
Luke 13:6-9 


E WILL not be able to set- 
W tle all of the arguments 
about the relation between what 
one believes and what he does 
in one Sunday school lesson. The 
scholars call it the problem of 
the relationship of theology and 
ethics. Whatever you call it, we 
all know the issue. 

Many a person has come to 
his final breath without profess- 
ing much belief. In such cases, 
when the minister is discussing 
the services with the family he 
is often reminded by the loved 
ones how many good things the 
deceased had done. 

Such an experience is quite 
pertinent to the teaching of the 
lesson today. On the other hand, 
if one is to judge by the religious 
literature he reads, a great many 
people expect to be judged in the 
final day by the fact that they 
lived according to the letter of 
the law. That is, they have pro- 
fessed to believe all the stated 
doctrines of their particular reli- 
gious group. Still others would 
say that faith and practice have 
an equal claim upon us. 

The scripture lesson today con- 
sists of a number of sayings of 
Jesus, some in parable form, and 
all of them easy figures of speech 
which his hearers could apply to 
themselves without difficulty, if 
they would do so. The very first 
phrase is one that every genera- 
tion has heard, including our own, 
which speaks often of it. ‘Be- 
ware of false prophets” (Mat- 
thew 7:15) is as good advice as 
could be given. 

The figure of speech is so sharp 
that it is arresting. The descrip- 
tion of a wolf as “ravenous” is 
as apt as it is frightening. Then, 
when one pictures such an animal 
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clothed in the white wool of a 
peaceful sheep it becomes doubly 
frightening. In the pictures in 
our books of fairy stories, the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing was al- 
ways easily recognized. At least, 
he was in the book I had when I 
was a child. 

That’s the difference between 
a fairy tale and a false prophet. 
The latter is often hard to recog- 
nize. He speaks such smooth 
words and, especially if he 
criticizes some of the people that 
we think need to be criticized, 
we are likely to consider him a 
direct messenger from God. 

People always like to hear 
false prophets. This is easy to 
understand. The false prophet, 
being a ravenous wolf inside, 
doesn’t care how he handles the 
truth. He is out to get followers. 
So he looks and acts like a lamb 
when he is dealing with the peo- 


“Where the Scriptures Speak ...” _ by the Editor 


ple. It is only when he begins 
to describe his evil opponents 
that he gets loud. 

At the present time, if Chris- 
tians would take the trouble to 
know a few of the saints of God 
who are being maligned by the 
false prophets of our time, he 
could easily see the true situa- 
tion. The false prophet is al- 
ways an egotist; he wants a fol- 
lowing more than anything in the 
world. Not caring for the truth, 
he says anything that will get 
him this following. What is most 
difficult to understand is that 
simple, trusting Christians, whose 
pastors have not shouted and 
ranted against evil but have been 
bearing their fruit quietly, will 
wander off and follow such a new 
champion. 

It is the sound tree that bears 
good fruit. (Verse 17.) Again, 
the emphasis is the same. What 
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the prophet really wants to ac- 
complish, in his heart, is the 
seed. And the seed produces 
only its own kind of fruit. 

The remainder of this passage 
deals with the testing of trees 
and of people. Likewise, the pas- 
sage from Luke treats the same 
subject in parable form. The 
tree that does not bear good 
fruit “is cut down.” (Verse 19.) 
As the parable in Luke reminds 
us, no man would leave a fig tree 
standing more than three years 
after it should have been bear- 
ing fruit without raising serious 
questions. (Luke 13:7.) 

The most interesting part of 
this parable to me is the by- 
play between the man who owned 
the vineyard and the vinedresser. 
The man who actually did the 
work with the figs begged for 
permission to try one more thing 


IRST impressions are often 
F wrong. In my experience as 
a minister this has been borne 
out again and again. I’m sure 
you find this true in your own 
life, too. 

After you have known a per- 
son for some years, he is far 
from the one you were introduced 
to your first meeting. It seems 
most of us have a “company” 
or social facade of personality as 
over against our real self. I think 
a few years of marriage will 
prove this to any unbeliever! 

Have you not met someone and 
thought to yourself, “My, what 
a delightful and charming per- 
son.” After a few months or 
even days of rather close fellow- 
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for another year before the tree 
was cut down. (Verses 8, 9.) 
In a parable, it should always be 
easy to compare the persons in 
the story with real characters. 
Who would you say that the land- 
lord and the laborer are in this 
parable? 

Various writers were checked 
on this matter, and the consen- 
sus of opinion seemed to be sim- 
ply that God is a just God and 
that one gets ample opportunity 
to mend his ways before he is 
condemned. This does not seem 
to me to deal with the fact that 
there are two characters in the 
parable here. I wonder if the 
landlord is God and the vine- 
dresser is Jesus Christ. Perhaps 
he himself intended to infer that 
he would intercede for us before 
the throne of God that we might 
have every opportunity possible 


Meaning for Today 


William J. Hadden, Jr. 


ship the shining charm will some- 
times tarnish! 

The true test of this is a period 
of rather intimate association 
for a length of time. Have you 
not occasionally traveled with 
groups of people for a week or 
two and found how true this is? 
After the first few hours of rather 
congenial chatting and getting 
acquainted the real nature of 
these friends begins to come out. 
This is especially noticeable when 
some kind of test is placed on the 
group. See what happens, for 
example, when the air condition- 
ing in a bus or train is cut off 
on a sweltering day! 

The final test of anything is 
what it produces, not what it 


for mending our ways. I do not 
say that this is the proper inter- 
pretation of the passage but per- 
haps the idea has some merit. 
“Not every one ... but he 
who does the will of my Father” 


enters the kingdom. (Matthew 
7:21.) “Mighty works” are not 
enough. (Verse 22.) This les- 


son does not condemn the hold- 
ing of right doctrines in one’s 
mind. Let us not be mistaken 
about that. The lesson is not 
about that subject. On the other 
hand it does make it quite clear 
what happens to persons who 
produce no good fruit. And more 
horrible still, it makes it quite 
clear what happens to persons 
who are ravenous wolves, seeking 
to devour those who are suscep- 
tible to false doctrines because 
they are shouted from the house- 
tops. 


appears to be. This is true for 
one thing in athletics. I recall 
looking over the fellow entries 
in my first track race in college. 
There were several handsome, 
powerfully built fellows who 
literally effused confidence and 
scared the neophyte in their 
midst. My own confidence was 
lifted when I looked on two rather 
tubercular looking boys. ‘Aha!” 
I felt, “at least I can beat these 
two!” 

You guessed it—these two 
came in at the end of the half- 
mile race first and second. By 
their fruits! ‘Don’t judge a 
horse, a melon, or a man by 
looks”’ is an old proverb and true. 

I’m always a bit fearful of 
glib, over-confident Christians; 
who can tell you the moment, 
day, month, and year of their 
conversion. I have seen them 
tested in the crucible of life’s 
temptations and afflictions and 
found wanting. The tree of their 
life looked strong but their fruits 
were poor. 

The words of Jesus, “You will 
know them by their fruits,” sheds 
light and meaning for today in 
all our experiences. 
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The Day the Mahatma Came 


By ELIZABETH SMILEY BREMER 


HE winter I was eight years 
baa we knew all over India 
that Mahatma Gandhi was fast- 
ing again, and that he was pro- 
testing the treatment given the 
outcastes by his own people. 
When his fast ended, Gandhi 
went on a tour of the provinces, 
pleading with his people to ad- 
mit the outcastes to their tem- 
ples, 

Late in January, 1934, Gan- 
dhi was to visit our city of Bilas- 
pur, and the road on which he 
was to enter passed our com- 
pound. For days the city had 
talked of his coming, and early 
in the morning of the day on 
which he was to arrive thousands 
of people had lined the road for 
many miles. 

Sukru, the Hindu cook, did not 
go to bazaar that day because 
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he wanted to see Gandhi when 
he passed. The young ladies 
from the Burgess Memorial 
School for Girls filed on to the 
compound in their white saris 
and peered through the hibiscus 
hedge at the road. 

Those who could not see over 
the heads of the crowd climbed 
mango trees beside the road. My 
brother and I stood on the wall 
around the garden well, from 
where we could see the crowds 
and the road. 

Gandhi did not come until al- 
most noon, and still the people 
waited. He must have stopped 
many times on the road from 
Raipur to talk with the villagers 
on the way. Even before his 
Model-T Ford appeared, the cry 
Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! (“Vic- 
tory to Mahatma Gandhi!”’) 


by A. M. Von Almen 


oe Oe Se ee & ot ite this poem 
the 1960. Georgia 


On feeble crutches do we rest our faith: 
The love of wealth—to cushion all the rough old roads; 
The boast of fame—deceiving us to think that others care; 
The pride of race—by which we see that some have not achieved 


our mark! 


Thus with our hands we grasp these sticks of clay. 


Discover, if you can, the dangers that are here: 
When to another’s hand the wealth at last will pass; 
And in a different person fame doth find herself newborn; 
And on another race achievement lays her laureled crown; 


What brings us pride or praise, to call it ours, 


is passing or has gone. 


These sticks can each be taken from us with— 
The quickness of the lightning’s flash; 
The clap of thunder echoing through the canyons walls; 
The silent rising of a new day’s sun; 

They once were ours, we blink our eyes, and find them gone. 


But there is one staff o’er which the winds of time possess no power; 
Though life doth seem fenced round about in dangers dark; 
Though death doth over-shadow all who live; 

Though reeds of earth on which we lean do bend and break; 


When all else fails, God’s love for us in Christ remain 


eth sure. 


Still there awaits unshaken he who is 
The Way—to freedom from an aimless life; 
The Truth—of God’s own Fatherhood and Sovereignty o’er all; 
The Life—in fullness now and for eternity; 


The only Staff—Unchanging Love. 
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rang down the road, and men 
threw their white homespun 
Gandhi caps into the air, while 
others knelt with their foreheads 
in the dust. 

Gandhi was going to Mr. Agni 
Hotri’s house, where my father 
heard him plead with Hindu 
leaders for the outcastes of their 
city. Later that afternoon my 
mother went to a meeting of 
women where Gandhi _ recited 
from the Gita as an offering was 
taken up for the outcastes. Many 
women gave even their gold and 
silver jewelry in response to the 
Mahatma’s prayers. At sunset 
he went to the bazaar, where he 
sat silently on a dais and gave 
darshan to thousands of people. 

Before Gandhi left the city, 
my father took my brother and 
me to the railway station, where 
the Mahatma’s party was await- 
ing the evening train to Calcutta. 
We walked through the crowds 
of people and up the winding 
stairs to the waiting room. 

Gandhi came forward to meet 
us with long strides, holding out 
both his hands. He was wearing 
only a white dhoti and sandals, 
and from his waist dangled a 
large silver watch. He seemed 
not to notice the grown-ups sur- 
rounding us, and shook hands 
with my brother and me. He 
patted my head, and said, “Well, 
well, I have got many little 
friends like you all over India.” 

In the years that followed in 
India, and after I came to the 
United States, I thought much 
of Gandhi and tried to under- 
stand his greatness. 

On January 30, 1948, when a 
college classmate awakened me 
with news of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
assassination, I remembered first 
that he had come to Bilaspur 
when I was a child, and had 
spoken to me then. 
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@ Gresham Discusses Unity 


6,000 at an lowa 


Convention Session 


Des MOINES, Iowa—Dr. Gaines M. 
Cook, executive secretary, Interna- 
tional Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ), de- 
scribed the opening session of the 
Iowa State Convention as, “the best 
opening session of any state con- 
vention I have ever witnessed.” 


Attended by over 6,000 Disciples 
from Iowa, the session featured a 
massed choir consisting of 26 local 
church choirs in a choral festival, 
under the direction of Prof. Russell 
Saunders of Drake University. 


Dr. Perry E. Gresham, president, 
Bethany College, told the conven- 
tion that Disciples have two mes- 
sages for this generation. In an ad- 
dress entitled, “I Come to You From 
Campbell,” he said Alexander Camp- 
bell’s thinking on both theology and 
the political-economic order were 
relevant in contemporary society. 

“We have a reasonable Christian 
message in an age of unreasonable- 
ness,” he stated. “We have a mes- 
sage of unity in an age of disunity. 
American churches were closer 15 
years ago than they are today.” 

Another feature of the three-hour 
program was a pageant depicting 
the growth of Iowa churches dur- 
ing the past ten years. Written by 
Mrs. Jay Calhoun, Chicago, IIl., the 
pageant, “Where Shall We Stand?” 
used a theme of graduation from 
the “University of Christian Life.” 

Those in the audience participated 
in the pageant as leaders in various 
state and local church programs 
were recognized as graduating from 
the “University.” 

The state executive, Dr. Loren E. 
Lair, who is also president of the 
International Convention, led the 
audience in a _ spirited service of 
commitment for the Decade of De- 
cision.—BrRuUCE C. MOSHER 


Roanoke Crusade 


ROANOKE, Va—The Belmont 
Christian Church here has com- 
pleted a successful evangelistic cru- 
sade. The program consisted of 
three months of intensive prepara- 
tion, a week of visitation and a 
week of preaching. 

There were a total of 59 additions, 
37 by baptism. Visitation was led 
by the pastor, Floyd L. Diehm. 
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of the 





Evangelists for the week of 
preaching were Mr. and Mrs. James 
Clayton Pippin of Falls Church, Va. 
The average attendance for the 
week of preaching was 518. 

The success of the crusade was 
seen in the new member reception 
and fellowship dinner the Wednes- 
day after the closing of the meet- 
ing. Forty-nine of the new mem- 
bers were present for the dinner 
and over 300 people assembled to- 
gether to welcome these new Chris- 
tians into the life of the church. 


Questionnaire On 
Periodicals, Pg. 18 


St. Louis—A questionnaire on 
periodicals is included in this issue 
of THE CHRISTIAN (p. 18) so that 
readers may assist a committee 
charged with the task of making a 
study of Christian Churches’ peri- 
odicals with a view toward reduc- 
ing the number. 


Acting on a request from the 1958 
assembly of the International Con- 
vention in St. Louis, the Council of 
Agencies’ Committee on Brother- 
hood Organizations and Interagency 
Relationships is making the study. 


Brotherhood 





ae ho ap ae 


Readers are requested to complete 
the questionnaire and send it to the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. 
George Earle Owen, Executive 
Chairman, Division of General De- 
partments, United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, 222 S. Downey Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The original resolution was 
brought before the International 
Convention assembly by the Okla- 
homa Convention of Christian 
Churches in 1958. 


Special for Convention 


BOURNEMOUTH, UNITED KINGDOM 
—In preparation for the World Con- 
vention of Churches of Christ (Dis- 
ciples) the Union Committee of the 
British Churches of Christ has pre- 
pared a volume of special interest 
to all visitors. 

Under the title, Towards Christian 
Unity, the little book deals with 
the developing thought of the Brit- 
ish churches during the past 25 
years, since the previous World Con- 
vention held in Leicester, England. 

The volume contains a number of 
historical documents drawn up for 
submission to various ecumenical 
conferences at different times. It 
can be secured at the World Con- 
vention bookstall. 
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NORTHWEST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Columbus, Ohio, dedicated the first 
unit of its building program in March. The church was organized in 1957 


and ground was broken last June. 
day. Paul A. Payne is the pastor. 


The photo was taken on dedication 
This first of three units includes a fel- 


lowship hall, kitchen, study and classrooms. 
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Another Resolution Discusses 
Capital. Punishment 


S. C. Convention 


Urges Counseling 


BEAUFORT, S. C.—The State Con- 
vention of South Carolina Christian 
Churches was held here in May. 

The theme of the convention, 
“Whence and Whither—We Press 
On,” was emphasized throughout. 

The convention passed resolutions 
calling for laws requiring increase in 
waiting period between application 
for marriage license and issuance of 
same; and requiring physical ex- 
aminations before marriage. 

It also called upon ministers and 
churches to urge couples contem- 
plating marriage to seek pre-mari- 
tal counseling. 

One resolution stated that since 
retributive taking of life is not 
based on true Christian precepts, 
serious study be given to the ques- 
tion of capital punishment, includ- 
ing its effect on crime; with the 
hope that such study may lead to 
the abolishment of the practice in 
South Carolina. 

W. A. Everhart, president of the 
convention, spoke on: “We Have 
This Heritage,” giving a _ historical 
basis for looking ahead in the “Dec- 
ade of Decision.” 

T. P.  Inabinett, Indianapolis, 
pointed out very clearly what we 
have achieved and what we can 
achieve. 

R. B. Montgomery called upon 
Christians to dedicate the whole self 
in such a way that would challenge 
the best of our young people to join 
the ranks of those who qualify to 
preach the gospel. 

Samuel F. Pugh pointed to the 
spiritual life development that must 
be stepped up during the Decade of 
Decision. 

J. B. Linkous of St. Stephen- 
Russellville church preached the 
convention sermon. He reminded 
the convention that so much of what 
will be done in the world during 
the next decade will depend upon 
what certain’ shallow, through 
powerful, individuals, such as Hoffa, 
Khrushchev, and others do and say, 
but that what the church does ought 
to depend upon our concept of the 
Will of God. 

The participation of the young 
people in the convention was out- 
standing. They formed a choir of 
60 voices, directed by Edwin F. 
Jones, professor of music at the 
University of S. C., and choir di- 
rector of First Church, Columbia. 
Boyd Hughes was the speaker for 
the youth banquet. 

Officers for next year are: Dr. 
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Dorothy Ritchie, Greenville, presi- 
dent; P. D. Saunders, Charleston, 
first vice-president; J. B. White, 
Greenville, second vice-president; 
Mrs. E. J. Morrison, Merritts Bridge, 
secretary; J. B. Linkous, Russell- 
ville, treasurer—NEAL WYNDHAM 


@ Nearly 2,500 Plan to Go 
From U.S. and Canada 


Edinburgh Registrations 


NEw YorK—Jesse M. Bader, gen- 
eral secretary of The World Conven- 
tion of Churches of Christ has an- 
nounced in mid-May that 2,414 
from the United States and Canada 
have registered to attend the sixth 
assembly of the World Convention 
to be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Aug. 2-7. 

The total number of those attend- 
ing from the States and Canada 
may reach 2,500. 

“Many of the officers of the World 
Convention felt that if 1,200 went 
to Edinburgh from the North Amer- 
ican Continent, that this would be 
an excellent delegation,” said Dr. 
Bader. Indications are now that the 
total attendance from all countries 
will exceed 3,600. 


International Convention 
Committee Meets June 15 


To Nominate Officers 


St. Lours—The nominating com- 
mittee charged with the task of 
bringing nominations for officers of 
the International Convention of 
Christian Churches will meet here 
June 15. 

Elected at the 1959 assembly, the 
committee of 14 will report to the 
1960 assembly in Louisville. 

Members of the committee are: 
Raymond L. Alexander, Washing- 
ton, N. C.; Theo. P. Beasley, Dallas, 
Texas; Mrs. W. O. Brooks, Win- 
chester, Ky.; Francis U. Bruce, 
Edmondton, Canada; Benjamin F. 
Burns, Oak Park, Ill.; Mrs. Gerald 
M. Ford, San Jose, Calif.; Ralph 
E. Lightner, Wichita, Kan.; Charles 
O. McAfee, Macon, Ga.; Mrs. Frank 
W. Marler, Fort Madison, Ia.; Mrs. 
John N. Merrick, Seattle, Wash.; 
Rex Murphy, Denver, Colo.; Frank 
C. Rustemeyer, Murfreesboro, Tenn.; 
Paul E. Schreiber, Alamogordo, N. 
M.; and Mrs. G. S. Womack, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

The committee will nominate the 
1961 president, three vice-presidents, 
the treasurer, the recording secre- 
tary, the parliamentarian, five mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, four 
members of the Commission on 
Budgets and Promotional Relation- 


ships and one member of the Week 
of Compassion Committee. 

The committee welcomes sugges- 
tions for nominations. These may 
be made to any member of the com- 
mittee or through Gaines M. Cook, 
executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Convention. 


W. L. Harper Rural 


Minister of Year 


HAMILTON, ILL.—William L. Har- 
per, minister of First Christian 
Church here, has been named the Dis- 
ciples’ Rural Minister of the Year. 

The _ citation 
was formally 
awarded May 22, 
Rural Life Sun- 
day, by Dale 
~ Medearis, na- 
tional director of 
town and coun- 
try church for 
The United Chris- 
tian Missionary 
Society. 

Selected from 
40 candidates, the 
award was pre- 
sented in recognition of his labors 
on behalf of the Hamilton church 
and also at the Mount Morris Chris- 
tian Church, where he formerly 
had served for nine years. 

A native of Mexico, Mo., Mr. 
Harper graduated from Culver- 
Stockton College, Canton Mo., and 
received his B.D. degree from The 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 
During his studies at the latter 
institution he was pastor of Mt. 
Zion Christian Church in Franklin 
County, Ky. 






W. L. Harper 


Chautauqua This Summer 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y.—Persons plan- 
ning to spend part of the summer 
here will find an interesting pro- 
gram. The program includes day 
camps for boys and girls, nursery 
school, plays, concerts, operas, lec- 
tures and sports for all ages. Mem- 
bers of the Christian Church will 
find accommodations in “Disciples 
House” and adjoining House of 
Brotherhood. For reservations write 
Mrs. Jennie A. T. Riggs, 264 N. 
Main Street, Wellsville, N. Y. 


Kansas City Crusade Success 


KANSAS CITY, KAN.—Westwood 
Christian Church here recently 
closed an evangelistic meeting with 
Evangelist Lelan Akins of Tulsa, 
Okla., as the leader. 

There were 17 additions to the 
church during the preaching serv- 
ices. Ralph Culler is pastor of West- 
wood church. 
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Deadline 





by the Associate Editor 


Who Will Answer? 


Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
and Benjamin P. Browne, president 
of the Associated Church Press, 
exchanged some interesting remarks 

PBR when the Vice- 
i, President ad- 
f dressed ACP 
members at the 
spring meeting 
of the organiza- 
tion of editors in 
Washington, D. 
"= C., a few weeks 

Nixon and Browne ago. 

Ben Browne, top-level Baptist 
editor who has become widely known 
for his leadership in the Christian 
writers’ conference movement, in- 
troduced the Vice-President and ex- 
plained that the editors had been 
scheduled to pay a courtesy call on 
President Eisenhower at the White 
House, but it had to be cancelled 
because of the state visit of Presi- 
dent Lleras Camargo of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia. 


Dr. Browne then commented: “I 







want you to know that the next 
time we meet in Washington we 
shall observe the proper protocol 
and call at the White House. 
To which the Vice-President replied: 
“All I can say is that, if you call 
at the White House, I hope I’m 
there to answer the door.” 


Did You Know? 


DID YOU KNOW that the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth adopted a controversial rec- 
ommendation that religious educa- 
tion among youth be encouraged 
by classes away from schools con- 
ducted during “released-time” in the 
regular school day? 

By 206-14 votes the forum on 
education adopted the proposal over 
objection of delegates that it “cre- 
ates divisiveness” among students, 
would violate CHURCH-STATE sep- 
aration, and is not “desirable” 
policy on the part of public agencies. 

The forum was one of 18 which 
approved the total of 1,600 recom- 


A Brand-New Record for Youth 


BETHANY RECORDS 
presents 


Guin Ream and The Collegians 
SING A SONG WITH GUIN 


18 songs — 
ideal for camp 
and conferences, 
youth rallies, 
church gatherings, 
just listening. 


“Around the 
Campfire" 


It features such favorites as Vive |'Amour, This Old Man, 
Vrenili, Down in the Valley, | Like the Mountains, Alouette, 
She'll Be Comin’ ‘Round the Mountain, and others. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Box 179, 
St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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mendations combined into a fiinal 
report. 


DID YOU KNOW that Russell F. 
Harrison, executive secretary of the 
missionary education department of 
The United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety and former associate general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Christian Education and Sunday 
School Associations, was instrumen- 
tal in interesting Umeka Kagawa, 
the daughter of the late Toyohiko 
Kagawa, in taking a position as 
secretary of the World Youth Proj- 
ect of the WCCESSA with offices 
in New York City? 


Syncretism 


Addressing a session of the 31st 
Annual meeting of the National 
Religious Publicity Council in Phil- 
adelphia, Dr. Douglas V. Steere, 
Quaker philosopher, expressed his 
belief that an encounter of Chris- 
tianity with Oriental religions is 
inevitable because of their resur- 
gence and the shrinking world. 

He told NRPC members that such 
an encounter should be in the spirit 
of reasonable dialogue rather than 
in an attitude of combat, compro- 
mise or co-existence. 

The professor at Haverford Col- 
lege and a world traveler for the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, expressed the idea that Chris- 
tians must be willing to realize the 
benefit of some of the best think- 
ing of the Oriental religions, but 
editors and Christian public relations 
people did not respond well to his 
idea of “presenting Christ as vulner- 
able.” 

Although much of his speech sug- 
gested some kind of syncretism, 
Dr. Steere stated that the dialogue 
form of encounter is preferable to 
such alternatives as “annihilation, 
syncretism, or co-existence.” 


A New Stage... 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, declared in Geneva last 
fall that the ecumenical movement 
has reached a new stage of devel- 
opment and “we need serious, ma- 
ture leaders who will carry it for- 
ward.” 

The internationally known church- 
man described the new stage as 
characterized by “extension, com- 
plication and development” and he 
said “the time is over when the 
ecumenical movement was one of 
Christian people who had some 
general interest, some vague good- 
will toward each other and some 
general hope that the Church would 
play its part in the world.” 
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Construction Begun 


OVERLAND PaRK, KAN.—Organized 
ten years ago by Floyd Pettit, a 
retired minister and elder at Budd 
Park Christian Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., the Christian Church here held 
ground-breaking services recently 
for construction of a new sanctuary. 

Forrest Haggard became the con- 
gregation’s first full-time pastor 
in 1953 and since that time the 
membership has grown from 50 to 
over 1,000. Three identical worship 
services and two church school 
sessions are held each Sunday to 
accommodate the congregation. 

The church dedicated its first unit 
in 1954 and the education unit in 
1956. 

Mrs. L. Neal Testerman, nurse, 
was ordained by the congregation 
and now serves as the church’s liv- 
ing link missionary. Other staff 
members include Mrs. Dorothy 
Klein, administrative secretary; Ray 
Hobbs, business manager; Mrs. 
Bethel O’Brate, secretary; Mrs. 
Evelyn Walz, D. R. E. administra- 
tion; Mrs. Mildred Benson, D. R. E. 
youth; Carder Manning, director of 
music; and Max Metcalf, sexton. 


APPRECIATION DINNER 


CEDAR RapPips, Iowa—The Christian 
Churches of Linn County, Iowa, 
held an appreciation dinner here at 
First Christian Church on April 27 
for Mrs. Rosa Page Welch. Churches 
represented included Center Point, 
Coggon, Marion, Noelridge, Cedar 
and First.Church, Mount Zion Bap- 
tist and Bethel A. M. E. churches 
of this city. Over 200 people were 
in attendance. 


Chancel Dedicated 
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THIS NEW CHANCEL in the sanc- 
tuary of Bethany Christian Church, 
Roanoke, Va., was dedicated April 3. 
Designed and constructed by mem- 
bers of the church, the new dark 
oak furniture corresponds with the 
pews and other sanctuary wood 
work. Clifton C. McCoy is minister 
of the church. 
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CONSTRUCTION IS UNDER WAY on this new $260,000 sanctuary of the 





Overland Park (Kan.) Christian Church. 
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FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Mesa, Ariz., dedicated this fellowship hall and 

pre-school building. The service climaxed a two-year relocation and building 

program with a total investment of $157,000. George L. Phearson is pastor 
of the church. 


Church Dedicated in Louisville, Kentucky | 





DEDICATION SERVICES for Suburban Christian Church, Louisville, Ky., 


were held in April. 


James A. Moak, general secretary, Christian Churches of 


Kentucky, was the speaker. A project of the Christian Churches of Kentucky 
and the Jefferson County Christian Church Commission, Suburban Church 


was organized Dec. 2, 1956. 


31 ADDITIONS 


DUNN, N. C.—Hood Memorial 
Christian Church here received 31 
new members as a result of a pre- 
Easter visitation program led by 
the pastor, John H. Gardner. The 
local CMF recently entertained the 
men of the district. 


Jonas M. Berkey is the minister. 


GROUND BREAKING 


DUNCAN, OKLA.—First Christian 
Church of this city held ground- 
breaking services on May 15 in prep- 
aration for construction of a new 
building. Dr. Eugene S. Briggs, 
president of Phillips University, was 
the speaker. 
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N THE past few years hundreds of 

Disciple ministers have begun the 
practice followed by many commun- 
ions for a long, long time. That 
practice is the wearing of a clergy- 
man’s robe during the service of 
worship on Sunday morning. 

In some instances the congrega- 
tion has presented the robe to the 
pastor, but in others at least a few 
of the church members have either 
objected openly or wondered se- 
cretly why a minister ever should 
wear a robe. 

It has been only a few years that 
our choirs have worn robes. At 
first we questioned them but now 
we have come to like them and ex- 
pect them. How distracting it was 
to see a choir in which a woman’s 
dress or jewelry, a man’s tie, or the 
general conglomeration of color and 
style called attention to the singers 
rather than to God and worship. 

A Disciple minister told the writer 
of a woman who remarked as she 
left the church one Sunday morn- 
ing, “Your tie is so pretty that I 
just couldn’t keep my eyes off of it 
all during the service.’ The min- 
ister said that since that day he has 
made it a practice to wear an in- 
conspicuous tie at every service of 
worship. So, a robe helps a minister 
to direct the congregation’s atten- 
tion to God rather than to himself. 
That, after all, is the purpose of 
wearing a robe. 

It is true that there are times and 
places in which a robe would not 
be appropriate. A minister should 
be alert enough to recognize these 
times and places and_ discreet 
enough to observe them. If the 
church building, particularly the 
sanctuary itself, is run down and 
cluttered, the wearing of a robe by 
the minister will only accentuate 
the lack of dignity rather than in- 
spire reverence. Before donning a 
robe let the pastor seek to guide 
his people in understanding the 
meaning of worship and appreciat- 
ing the sanctity of the sanctuary. 

Again, when a congregation is 
not ready for it, the wearing of a 
robe by the pastor can do more 
harm than good. People who live 
in a mining town or in a rural area 


Samuel F. Pugh is executive di- 
rector of Local Church Life of The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
222 S. Downey Avenue, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 
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TOWARD A BETTER CHURCH 
by Samuel F. Pugh 


or where worship practices have al- 
ways been simple, informal and un- 
pretentious, may actually resent 
their minister’s wearing a robe. 

There is a law of “readiness” that 
is as evident in this phase of church 
life as in any other. Readiness 
comes as needs and conditions and 
attitudes are recognized and evalu- 
ated and as the members adjust 
themselves to whatever conclusions 
they may reach. Maturity comes 
as church members face difficult 
problems together in a Christian 
spirit. We must not however as- 
sume that the results of maturity 
can always be predicted. 

In hundreds of churches the wear- 
ing of a robe has enabled the min- 
ister to let his attire be a symbol 
of his hope for reverence, dignity 
and respect in the house of God. 
The wearing of a robe reminds the 
people that their pastor is trying 
not to be conspicuous—trying not 
to stand between them and God. 

He sets a mood for worship as his 
robe says to the congregation, “Let 
there be such quiet dignity that 
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WESTERN HILLS CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, San Antonio, Texas, has 
dedicated these two units. The pair 
of buildings consists of 8,800 square 
feet of space and includes nine 
classrooms, temporary sanctuary- 
fellowship hall, two offices and a 
kitchen. The project, which cost 
$100,000, is fully air-conditioned and 
the two buildings are separated by 


God will feel at home in our serv- 
ice, such reverence that our conver- 
sation will be not with each other 
but with Him. 

When a worshiper sees that the 
clergyman wears a robe he knows 
that care has gone into the selec- 
tion of the hymns, the preparation 
of the order of worship, the crea- 
tion of the sermon—and even into 
the cleaning of the sanctuary. 

Such conclusions may not be ob- 
vious, but certainly they are in the 
subconscious mind of every wor- 
shiper. 

Should your minister ask the gen- 
eral board what it thinks about his 
wearing a robe let no quick and 
snap-judgment answer be_ given. 
Rather let the question be an invi- 
tation to discuss the matter objec- 
tively. Consider the reasons for and 
against his wearing a robe. Com- 
pare the appearance of a robe with 
that of the frock coat and striped 
trousers so widely accepted a gen- 
eration or so ago. Discuss the pur- 
pose of the robe and its appropriate- 
ness in your sanctuary and for your 
congregation. 

If the board feels that the church 
is not ready for the regular use of 
a robe, why not buy one for him, 
and suggest that he use it on spe- 
cial occasions such as Good Friday, 
Easter, World Communion Sunday, 
Christmas—and for weddings and 
funerals. 

Whatever the decision, let it be 
made in the spirit of Christ. 





a garden patio area. Robert E. 
Peterson is minister of the church. 
Dedication speaker was Dr. D. Ray 
Lindley, president of Texas Chris- 
tian University. Dr. Orval D. Peter- 
son, president of the National Be- 
nevolent Association and father of 
the minister, spoke at the morning 
worship service on dedication day. 
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VANISHED TULLE— 
(Continued from page 14.) 


home for the day. It would seem 
like old times—almost. 

“I'm going downtown shop- 
ping,” Mom said. “Want to come 
along?” Well, it would be some- 
thing different to do. 

“You look pale, Linda,’’ Mom 
said at lunch. She felt her 
mother’s keen gaze and pre- 
tended to be busy folding her 
gloves. “Linda,” Mom = said, 
“what’s wrong? And don’t tell 
me ‘nothing!’ You can’t fool 
your mother, you know.” 

Here was someone who would 
understand, Linda thought. After 
all, Mom had been a wife for 
over twenty years. Now Linda 
wondered if she could stand it 
that long! 

Linda tried to keep her voice 
even. “I don’t know what’s 
wrong,” she said flatly. “I guess 
it’s just me. There’s nothing to 
do but cook and clean and I can’t 
seem to do that right. We never 
see anybody but the people Jim 
works with and we can’t afford 
to go anywhere nice—! Oh, 
Mom,” she finished desperately, 
“was it like that when you were 
first married?” 

“No, honey, it wasn’t,” Mom 
said. “But you remember I was 
twenty-one when I _ married.” 
Her face was filled with compas- 
sion. “You’re in a tough spot, 
dear. You’re too young for Jim- 
my’s friends and marriage has 
made you too old for your own. 
By the time you’re twenty-five 
and Jim is twenty-nine there 
won’t be any difference in your 
ages. In the meantime there 
isn’t much you can do except to 
learn to be a good wife. You owe 
Jim that, and yourself, too. My 
goodness, I didn’t mean to sound 
preachy!’”’ Mom laughed, but the 
glass of water she held trembled 
a little. Mom was more dis- 
turbed about this than she was 
letting on. Linda had never 
loved her mother more than she 
did at this minute. 


“You still love Jimmy—?” 
Mom said haltingly. 
“Of course,” Linda’s answer 


was quick and warm. “He’s 
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wonderful!” And she meant it. 

Suddenly her mother’s eyes 
fastened on her with a peculiar 
look. 

“Finish your lunch,”’ Mom said, 
as she used to when Linda was 
three. 

“T am finished,” Linda said, 
laying down her fork. Her 
mother’s look made her uneasy. 

Mom led the way out of the 
restaurant and down Wabash 
Avenue. They entered the War- 
ren Building and Mom punched 
the elevator button for the tenth 
floor. Dr. Wilson’s office? Here 
she was, filled with her small 
worries, and all the while Mom 
must be ill! Her face must have 
showed her shock. “I want Bob 
to take a look at you,’”’ Mom said, 
and Linda knew the tone. There 
was no use arguing. But there 
was nothing wrong with her that 
Dr. Wilson could fix. Boredom 
couldn’t be treated by prescrip- 
tion! 

Well, Linda,’’ Dr. Wilson said. 
“T haven’t seen you since I gave 
you your premarital.’”’ He perched 
comfortably on the edge of his 
desk, his elbow on his knee. “How 
are you, Molly?” he said, nodding 
to Mom. “Now, young lady, 
what brings you to see me?” 

“It was Mom’s idea,” Linda 


said. ‘And I think it’s perfectly 
ridiculous! I don’t need a doc- 
tor!” 


“All right, Molly, we’ll look her 
over,” Dr. Wilson said amicably. 
“Wait outside until I call.” 

When the door opened half an 
hour later, Linda was sitting by 
the desk, completely dazed. “I 
knew it!” she heard Mom say. 
Why didn’t I know? Linda 
thought. I would have if I hadn’t 
been so busy being miserable. 

“Well, Molly,” Dr. Wilson was 
saying cheerfully, “how’re you 
going to like being a_ grand- 
mother?” Linda would always 
remember Mom’s moist, shining 
eyes. 

“What is Jimmy going to 
say—?” Linda mused on the way 
home. ‘“We’re just getting along 
now, and a baby will mean ex- 
pense we aren’t ready for.” 

“He'll take this in his stride,” 
Mom said confidently. “It’s you— 


You know, honey,” she added, 
with the air of one trying to 
break bad news gently, ‘a baby 
means lots of work. And being 
tied down, too.” 

It didn’t seem to matter, Linda 
thought. Suddenly she turned to 
her mother. ‘Mom,’ she said 
earnestly, “will you teach me to 
cook—really cook, I mean?” 

“Of course!” Mom answered. 
“You don’t know how I’ve been 
waiting for you to say that! I 
can give you some pointers that 
will make housekeeping easier, 
too.” 

“T have to learn,” Linda said. 
“T want to give my children some- 
thing to be proud of.”’ She looked 
out at the dusky lake front. “Just 
think, by the time it’s summer 
again, the baby will be here!” 
All Linda’s weariness had van- 
ished. Mom had asked her if she 
still loved Jimmy. It was strange, 
but her love for him at this min- 
ute was completely different from 
the love she had felt this morn- 
ing. She saw now why Mom and 
Dad had been set against her 
getting married at seventeen. 
They were so much wiser than 
she! And now she would not only 
have to work at learning to be a 
wife, but a mother besides. Gone 
were the “pink tulle” days. 

Make me ready for the days 
to come, she prayed silently. 
“You don’t have to worry about 
me any more, Mom,” she said 
quietly, laying her hand over 
Mom’s. “I feel as if I had sud- 
denly had my twenty-first birth- 
day, and been given the most 
wonderful present in the world.” 
Yes, she reflected, she had sud- 
denly come of age. 

They pulled up in front of 
Linda’s building. Jimmy would 
be home any minute. Linda 
came around the car to Mom’s 
side and leaned in to kiss her. 
“Nine tomorrow all right for my 
first cooking lesson?” she asked. 
“Jimmy likes chicken and home- 
made noodles. Could we fix that?” 

The car pulled away. Linda 
glanced up at the sky and saw 
the first stars peeping at her. 
She and Jimmy would have stars 
on their ceiling tonight! She 
hurried upstairs. 
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ASK 


by Harold L. Herndon 


QUESTION: Our church is consid- 
ering a new education building. 
Must we have building construction 
plans before we start our building- 
fund campaign? 


ANSWER: Yours is a basic and 
often-asked question, one which 
needs to be considered at the very 
beginning of any building-fund pro- 


The basic question is—what moti- 
vates sacrificial Christian giving to 
any building program? Are your 
people motivated to give because 
they like a certain type, style or de- 
sign of building, or do they give be- 
cause they see the need for more 
adequate facilities to carry out an 
effective program of Christian serv- 
ice? 

There is no harm in a person lik- 
ing a certain type of architecture. 
It is very’ normal for humans to 
differ in their appreciation of the 
aesthetic qualities of design. 

But, in this difference lies the po- 
tential difficulty—the tendency of 
people to divide into different camps 
of opinion over architectural style 
and to vote for and against a pro- 
gram through their pledges. 

The greatest victories in fund 
raising can be experienced when 
genuine need is recognized and the 
people are challenged to meet these 
needs out of their love and devo- 
tion to Christ and the church. 

It has been the experience of the 
Department of Fund Raising of the 
Board of Church Extension (an ex- 
perience shared by almost all other 
fund-raising groups) that the best 
results are obtained before final 
plans are drawn. 

Thus, the plans are developed out 
of loving sacrifice and reflect the 
scope of the membership’s total 
stewardship. Each gift made to the 
church becomes a vote for the total 
size, shape and design of the future 
building. 

This approach to fund raising in 





Harold L. Herndon is a general 
representative for the Board of 
Church Extension, with specific re- 
sponsibilities in the field of fund 
raising. 
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no way detracts from the service to 
be rendered by the Department of 
Architecture of the Board of Church 
Extension. Through this_ service 
churches have the benefit of com- 
petent registered architects who are 
concerned with the provision of ade- 
quate and functional facilities with- 
out being overly concerned about 
exterior appearances. 

The chronological procedure rec- 
ommended by the Board of Church 
Extension in any building program 
is as follows: 


1. General consultation to analyze 
financial capacity and to deter- 
mine building program time sched- 
ules. 

2. Architectural consultation to 
analyze the church’s building needs. 

3. Conduct a building-fund cam- 
paign to underwrite the needs. 

4. Review preliminary studies in 
light of actual building-fund cam- 
paign results. 

5. Employ a local architect to de- 
sign the building in light of sug- 
gested preliminary plans. 


Motor vehicle accidents killed 37,- 
600 and injured 2,870,000 persons on 
U.S. highways during 1959. 


A study compiled by The Trav- 
elers Insurance Companies shows 
that speed was responsible for 12,- 
980 traffic deaths in 1960—more 
than 43 per cent of the total. 


Although making up less than 14 
per cent of the driving population, 
drivers under age 25 were involved 
in nearly 29 per cent of all fatal 
accidents in the United States dur- 
ing 1959. 


Nearly 1,000,000 American men, 
women and children were injured 
or killed last year because an auto- 
mobile driver exceeded the speed 
limit. 


Cars that ran away—with no 
driver behind the wheel—killed 30 
people in the United States last 
year, according to a report released 
by The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies. 





RELAX... 


Think Twice 
Think twice; take time to 
seek 
Your words; for if you 
should, 
You'll find each word you 
speak 


Is twice as good. 
—Georgette Weiser 


After-Dinner Speaker 
I wish, as I lift my nodding 
head, 


That I were home and tucked 
in bed 


And snoring. 


The speaker drones in mono- 
tone 


Much as he would for dicta- 
phone, 
As boring. 


—Maybon Lindley 
eee 


REMEMBER OUR CHURCH 
IS 
PRAYER CONDITIONED 


—Newark (Ohio) Christian 
eee 
Difference 


A psychotic thinks 2 plus 2 
equal 5. A neurotic knows 


that 2 plus 2 equal 4—but it 
worries him so. 














“It’s your son—he wants to 

have a man-to-man talk with 

you about that stork busi- 
ness.” 
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Indiana Ordination 


ELwoop, IND.—Vaughn Alexander 
was ordained to the Christian min- 
istry here recently in a special serv- 
ice at the East Main Street Chris- 
tian Church. He is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lester Alexander of this 
city. 

Mr. Alexander was awarded the 
B.A. degree in 1956 by Texas Chris- 
tian University and the B.D. degree 
in 1959 by Brite College of the Bi- 
ble. 

He has accepted a call to serve 
as minister of First Christian Church 
at Kerrville, Texas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BROTHERS OF THE FAITH. Ey Stephen Neill. 
Abingdon Press. 192 pages. $4. 

PRAYER POWER. By Donald Earle Lewis. 
H. Revell Company. 64 pages. $1.50. 

A ROMAN CATHOLIC IN THE WHITE HOUSE. By 
James A. Pike and Richard — Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. 143 pages. $2.50. 

THE REBIRTH OF MINISTRY. ‘By James D. Smart. 
The Westminster Press. 192 pages. $3.50. 

CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH. By Iris V. Cully. 
The Westminster Press. 204 pages. $3.75. 

THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. By Bernard Ramm. 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 140 wages. 


$3. 
SPIRITUAL THERAPY. By Richard K. Young and 
ast L. Meiburg. Harper and Brothers. 184 pages. 


Fleming 


THE PARABLES. By Gerald Kennedy. Harper and 
Brothers. 213 pages. $3.50. 

THE SPEAKER’S SOURCEBOOK. Compiled by Elea- 
98" Zondervan Publishing House. 304 pages. 


THE NEW a FUZZY GREEN WORM. 7 
Jessie Brown Marsh. The Bethany Press. Pages no 
numbered. $1.75. 

THE REAL NIXON. By Bela Kormitzer. Rand M 
Nally and Company. 352 pages. $3.95 (Cloth), $1.95 
(Paper). 

THE BIBLE HERB BOOK. By Marian Maeve 
O’Brien. The Bethany Press. 111 pages. $2.95. 

HIGH IS THE WALL. By Ruth Muirhead Berry. 
Muhlenberg Press. 268 pages. $1.25. (Paper) 

THE THRESHOLD OF CHRISTIANITY. Lawrence E. 
Toombs. The Westminster Press. 96 pages. $1.50. 

THE FIERCE LAMBS. By A. A. Hoehling. Little, 
Brown and Company. 210 pages. $3.95. 

THE STORY OF ISRAEL. By Stephen Szikszai. 
The Westminster Press. 96 pages. $1.50. 


LITTLE BOYS OF THE BIBLE. By Verna Huber 


Whempner. T. S. Dennison and Company. 56 pages. 
TEACHING THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edna M. 
The Christian Education Press. 309 pages. 


Baxter. 
$4.95. 


THREE CHURCHES AND A MODEL T. By Philip 
Jerome Cleveland. Fleming H. Revell Company. 189 
pages. $3.50. 

GIFTS FROM THE LAND. By Virginia Whitman. 
Muhlenberg Press. 164 pages. $5.95. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. By Austin Farrer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 330 pages. $4.95. 

THE NEED TO BELIEVE. By Murdo Ewen Mac- 
donald. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 128 pages. $2.95. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND GAMBLING. By 
Lycurgus M. Starkey, Jr. Tem Press. 10 pages. 10¢ 
(Paper). $7.50 per 100. 

THE hs agg CONFESSION FOR TODAY. 
By George S. Hendry. John Knox Press. 253 pages. 
$2. (Paper). 

SOUTHWESTERN SERMONS. Edited by H. C. 
Brown, Jr. Broadman Press. 212 pages. $3.75. 


LOOKING TOWARD MARRIAGE. By Arthur H. 
Syverson. Christian Board of Publication. Teacher's 
Quarterly, 143 pages. $1. Pupil’s Quarterly, $0.75. 
Pupil’s Classbook, 32 pages. $0.25. (Paper). 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES, PEACEMAKER. By Mil- 
dred —_ T. S. Denison and Company. 202 
pages. $3. 


THE BIBLE COMPANION. Edited by William Neil. 
McGraw-Hill. 468 pages. $8.95. 

MY CUP RUNNETH OVER. By R. L. Middleton. 
Broadman Press. 115 pages. $2.50. 


WHERE THEY ARE NOW 


James H. Behler to Houston, Tex., as Executive 
Secretary of the Harris County Joint Board of Christian 
Churches from a similar position in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Otha R. Clary to Main Street Christian Church, 
ae Texas, from Central Church, Des Moines, 
owa. 

John C. Black, Jr., to First Christian Church, Big 
Spring, Tex., from First Church, Healdton, Okla. 

Lewis H. George to First Christian Church, Sheridan, 
Ind., from Christian Church, Clinton, Ky 

John Downs to First Christian Church, Midwest City, 
Okla., from Southwest Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Bill Shaw to First Christian Church, Healdton, Okla., 
er re Church, Frederick, Okla. 

S. Scheen to First — Church, Irving, Tex., 
on First Church, Pawhuska, Okla. 

C. Wendell Tolle to First Christian Church, Burling- 
ba Colo., from First Christian Church, Littlefield, 

ex 

Cryder Brayshaw to Audubon Park Christian Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., from First Church, Mineola, Tex. 





News Capsules 


BK First Christian Church, ORANGE, CALIF., 
recently held a special service of recognition 
for senior Christians who have served the 
church in various capacities for many years. 
Among those honored were two retired min- 
isters, W. E. Spicer and Thomas Hughes Hill; 
and three retired missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Pearson and Miss Fanny Carlton. 


KK Spring Branch Christian Church, HOUSTON, 
TEXAS, was host at the recent World Fellow- 
ship meet sponsored by Christian Churches of 
District No. 12.—Miss Gayle Harris. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Ministerial and Church Vocations 
GRADUATES! 


Nothing takes the place of adequate preparation. 


Nothing takes the place of the Pension Plan for those who 
serve the Church. 


SS 


PENSION FUND OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


800 Test Building 


JUNE 12, 1960 


(Disciples of Christ) 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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‘‘You Are What You Read’’ 


U.S. and the Indians 


Indians and Other Americans. By 
Harold E. Fey and D’Arcy MeNickle. 
Harper and Brothers. 220 pages. 
$3.75. 


Here is a book that deserves care- 
ful reading by all those in America 
who have some conscience about 
our relationship to the American 
Indians whose homeland we appro- 
priated for ourselves and whose 
rights we have often failed to recog- 
nize or define. 

The authors state that it is not 
their purpose to write an argument 
for a particular course of action, 
but rather to suggest a point -of 
view out of which action may grow. 
Certainly they have accomplished 
well their purpose. 

The reader will appreciate the ex- 
cellent scholarship of the book and 
the special concerns of the two au- 
thors which permit them to speak 
with authority. Harold E. Fey is 
the distinguished editor of The 
Christian Century. D’Arcy Mc- 
Nickle was born on the Flathead In- 
dian Reservation in Montana, was 
on the staff of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for sixteen years, was one 
of the founders of the National Con- 
gress of American Indians, and au- 
thor of two novels and a history of 
the Indian people. 

The entire history of our relation- 
ship with the Indians has been one 
of confusion. Treaties have been 
made and violated. Laws have been 
passed (some 4,000 to 5,000 of them) 
and then repealed. Education has 
been tried without answering such 
basic questions as: “How educate? 
By what means? For what pur- 
poses ?” 

Frequently actions have been 
taken without the Indians, who are 
most vitally affected, being ap- 
proached and either their rights or 
wishes considered. This resulted in 
decisions being made to accommo- 
date the white man’s needs and the 
Indian was often unable to adjust 
to them. 

The reader will be impressed with 
the tremendous amount of research 
that has gone into the background 
of the book. And, while every 
statement is well documented, the 
book is very readable. It is the 
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finest statement of its kind that 
your reviewer has ever seen. 

In the closing chapter the authors 
state, “The problem is to devise the 
conditions and to bring to bear the 
stimuli which will induce the In- 
dian people to adapt their customs, 
attitudes and technical skills to the 
necessities of life in the American 
community.” 

That the problem has even yet 
been unsolved is evidenced by the 
new proposed legislation now pend- 
ing in the Congress of the United 
States—WAYNE GREENE. 


For the Ladies 


Woman to Woman. By Eugenia 
Price. Zondervan Publishing House. 
241 pages. $2.95. 


Have you looked at yourself in 
the mirror lately—and been utterly 
dissatisfied with what you saw? 
Have you said to yourself, “Why 
did I act the way I did today when 
I want to be so different?” or “What 
is the matter with my attitude to- 
ward my children, husband, neigh- 
bors, church friends... ?” If these 
are your questions, dear reader, this 
book is for you! 

If you are looking for a workable 
solution to any problem—you will 
find it in this beautifully written 
book—but I’m warning you—you 
won’t be able to stop when you’ve 
solved that one problem. You may 
find your whole life changed. 

The author, Eugenia Price, is a 
relatively new Christian (1949), but 
she has an insight which takes fa- 
miliar Scriptures and reveals their 
meaning in such a way we wonder 
how it escaped us all these years. 
Christian truths unfold like beauti- 
ful roses before our very eyes. 

Woman to Woman is an inform- 
ally written book and the author 
says of it, “I have simply ‘let down 
my hair’ with you and shared some 
of what Christ has taught me... . 
I have tried to show the altogether 
amazing difference it makes whether 
or not a woman’s life is Christ con- 
trolled.”—-LELA V. UPDEGRAFF. 


The Christian Life 


Christians Alive. By Bryan Green. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 125 pages. 
$2.95. 





In the preface to his book, the 
author says, “The purpose of this 
book is in a modest fashion to seek 
to outline what it means to be a 
Christian in the world of today.” 
The book is meant for the church 
member. It is simply and logically 
organized. 

Mr. Green says the first note of 
the Christian life is a “life of cer- 
tainty . .. of certainty about God 
and a personal experience of Him.” 
The others follow: a life of tension, 
a life of daily communion, a life 
of growth in Christlikeness, a life 
of fellowship, a life of discovery, a 
life of freedom, a life of moral 
struggle and a life of humility. 

Four chapters at the heart of the 
book are devoted to the one mark 
of the Christian life which the au- 
thor calls “the life of growth in 
Christlikeness.” Especially in these 
chapters the author has come close 
to achieving his high purpose. Bryan 
Green is Canon of Birmingham Ca- 
thedral and is the author of Being 
and Believing and The Practice of 
Evangelism.—Marcus D. BRYANT. 


The Empty Tomb 


The Crown. By Archie Joscelyn. 
Augustana Press. 280 pages. $3.75. 


The Crown was a very enjoyable 
book to read. It glorifies again the 
empty tomb. 

The story follows Cerdic, a Roman 
soldier, from the tigme he first heard 
of Jesus till his life was changed 
and given new meaning by having 
met Him personally. It brings in 
the problems of racial prejudice 
which were just as strong then as 
now. 

Though he hated the Jews as 
much as they hated him, because of 
his features he was destined to be 
counted as a Jew. Many people 
said he strongly resembled Jesus 
physically, that fact leading to 
many interesting developments as 
the story unfolds. It shows the 
strength that grew into his charac- 
ter after coming in contact with 
Jesus, and how he was able to hold 
fast to what he thought must be 
done.—ELEANOR RENZz. 
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A & M Religious Emphasis 


COLLEGE STATION, TeExAS—Dean 
Addington, minister of First Church, 
Henderson, Tex., was one of the 16 
clergymen from the major com- 
munions in Texas selected as coun- 
selor leaders for the 18th annual 
Religious Emphasis Week at Texas 
A. and M. College here. 

The ministers were housed in the 
dormitories with the students for 
the week and led forum discussions 
on topics selected by the entire stu- 
dent body. 

Mr. Addington was the only Chris- 
tian Church minister on the Texas 


A. and M. Religious Emphasis Week 
team this year. 


Athens Institute 


ATHENS, TexaS—A Town and 
Country Church Institute was re- 
cently held for the East Texas area 
at the Christian Youth Foundation. 

Bruce Harper, chairman of the 
Town and Country Church commit- 
tee, Texas Board of Christian 
Churches and minister of Bethel 


Church, Henderson County, was 
chairman. 
Nimmo Goldston, director of 


men’s work, Texas Board spoke on 
“The Mission of the Church.” 


The other main addresses were 
given by Jimmy Suggs, director of 
public relations, Texas Board, and 
William D. Hall, associate professor 
of missions, Brite College of the Bi- 
ble, TCU. 

Discussion groups were led by 
Mrs. Paul Campbell, associate direc- 
tor of Christian education, Texas 
Board; Ed McDonald, Fort Worth; 
Frank Mabee, director of Christian 
education, Texas Board; Thurman 
Morgan, director of ministerial 
services, TCU; B. E. O’Donnell, as- 
sociate director of Christian educa- 
tion, Texas Board; and Mrs. Pauline 
Thames, executive secretary, Texas 
CWF. 

















‘Into all The WOoRLO TOGETHER’ 
6 COLOR fFilmstrRiIps foR the 1961 
mission themes 


THE BIBLE AROUND THE WORLD, designed for chil- 
dren, is a description of the variety of ways different 
parts of the world use the Bible. $6.00 


THE WORLD IN A WORD, a filmstrip for adults and 
youth, is a masterpiece of fine art with a thought- 
provoking script defining the word ‘ecumenical’ in 
terms of its meaning in the lives of all peoples. $6.00 








EACH WITH HIS OWN BRUSH, a complete worship 
service exhibiting classic paintings on the life of Je- 
sus drawn by Chinese, Indian and Japanese artists. 
The 42 frames are made for adults and youth. $6.00; 
with 33's record $12.00 


THE HOOK, a dramatic authentic filmstrip on drug 
addiction for adults and teens, has a realistic script 
which explains the church’s concern for narcotic ad- 
dicts. This is truly a challenging and stimulating 
presentation of an all too common happening. $6.00 





THIS SUSTAINING BREAD shows man’s physical and 
spiritual dependence upon God and his fellowman 
through symbols of bread. It is a complete wor- 
ship meditation in abstract art. The 73 frames are 
made for adults and teens. $6.00 


GROWING AS WORLD FRIENDS, written by Grace 
Storms Tower, emphasizes the purposes of mission- 
ary education for children. It is directed toward the 
teacher of religious groups. $5.00 
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“T he spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 


More on Names 


Editor, The Christian: 


The article in The Christian, Feb. 
21, 1960, entitled “Of Churches, 
Sects and Denominations” raised the 
interesting question of the name 
which we might apply to the divi- 
sions of Christendom, but the sug- 
gested solution would seem only to 
add to the confusion which it was 
meant to allay. 

The answer provided by the ar- 
ticle, i.e., that we speak of Chris- 
tian groups as state churches or 
gathered churches (inclusive or ex- 
clusive), is inadequate because it 
is based upon an unrealistic con- 
ception of the state church in its 
relationship to the modern state 
and because it seems to legitimize 
the pluralization of church, thereby 
undermining the really significant 
ecumenical witness of the Disciples 
to the intentional unity and singu- 
larity of the church. 

The distinction made in _ this 
article between gathered and state 
church is one which is largely ir- 
relevant in the modern world. The 
history of the last three hundred 
years is the story of the progressive 
emancipation or secularization of 
the state from its confessional basis. 

It is true that in few European 
countries has the movement pro- 
duced as radical a separation of 
church and state as in America, but 
the virtually universal toleration of 
minority groups coupled with the 
loss of the coercive power of the 
state by the state church has ren- 
dered that church, in relation to its 
membership, a gathered church. 

Thus the state church has become 
simply the largest of a multitude of 
Christian groups dependent upon 
persuasion alone for the attraction 
of individual commitment and sup- 
port. 

Thus, we are left only with 
gathered churches. In the modern 
world, where even the state churches 
are no longer coextensive with the 
state but increasingly share the 
characteristics of the gathered 
groups, the old sharp distinction 
between “church” and “sect” has be- 
come irrelevant. We have come 
most generally to use the term 
“denomination” to describe the in- 
dividual group within Christendom. 

This practice is altogether ap- 
propriate, for denomination means 
name or class designation. A de- 
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—Alexander Campbell 


nomination is a group of Christians 
who define themselves by a com- 
mon name. Thus Baptist is a de- 
nomination, as is Roman Catholic 
or Methodist or Disciple; i.e., each of 
these names is that used by a group 
of Christians to place themselves 
within the totality of Christendom. 

To call a group a denomination 
or even a sect, a term roughly 
equivalent to denomination but 
sometimes used to distinguish those 
groups which claim to be coex- 
tensive with the church of Christ 
from denominations which recognize 
that the church transcends their 
denominational structures, is not a 
matter of prideful thinking but 
simply a recognition of fact and an 
accommodation of idiom to that 
common thoughout the community. 

The more serious objection to 
calling denominations gathered 
churches is that it lends credence to 
the all too common assumption that 
the church of Christ is essentially a 
radically divided body. Nothing 
could be further from the witness 
of Christian scripture and thought. 
There is only one church, just as 
there is only one Lord who has 
called his people unto himself. 

These people have regrettably di- 
vided themselves into parties, but 
their divisions do not find their 
source in the will of God. The 
divisions cannot be church, for 
church is the whole people of God. 
Thus the author of the article un- 
der consideration is distinctly wrong 
in affirming that “one of the con- 
tributions which the _ Christian 
Church (Disciples) has to make to 
general Christian thinking today 
is precisely an irenic inclusiveness, 
and insistence that all three 
varieties are validly Church.” The 
last phrase should more appropri- 
ately read, “an insistence that none 
of these varieties is validly church, 
but that all are part of, or denom- 
inations within, the church.” 

Our writer compares the gathered 
church of the first century with the 
gathered church of today, but he 
uses the term “gathered church” to 
mean something different in each 
instance. By gathered church he 
means simply a single congregation 
when speaking of the early church. 
But in speaking of the contemporary 
scene he uses the term to mean 
not a single church but a denomina- 
tion. 

Thus a radical difference has been 





introduced, and the principle on 
which the body is gathered has 
been altered from one of geograph- 
ical convenience to one of doctrinal 
or organizational peculiarity. Thus 
if the congregations of the early 
church may appropriately be called 
gathered churches, this is a most 
decisive argument against the use 
of this term to describe the com- 
pletely different situation which 
we find within Christendom today. 

In order that we may use the 
term most commonly used and gen- 
erally understood and in order that 
we may continue to affirm our dis- 
satisfaction with and refusal to 
acquiesce in the divided state of 
Christendom, let us speak of the 
various divisions within the church, 
our own and all others, simply as 
denominations. 

Let us use the term church when 
we refer to the totality of Christ’s 
people, that great fact and dream 
which stands in judgment over our 
divisions and lures us on in the 
ecumenical endeavor.—S. C. PEAR- 
SON, Chicago, Ill. 


Likes Dykes 


Editor, The Christian: 


I have just been reading the ex- 
cellent article by Dykes on preju- 
dice. (The Christian, Feb. 21, 1960.) 

Congratulations to you on a forth- 
right policy of opportunity for ex- 
pression of opinion, and to Mr. Dykes 
for his courageous witness to the 
Word.—Mrs. FRANK G. THOMAS, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Better Atmosphere Needed 
Editor, The Christian: 


I heartily agree with the very 
fine article by Harvey Lord. (The 
Christian, March 27, 1960.) 

I, too, believe that we need more 
enlightened criticism and a better 
atmosphere for criticism among our 
brotherhood. I often have the feel- 
ing that we truly have established 
a hierarchy, just as was charged by 
the dissenters of some years ago. 

We have meant much to the 
American scene and have much yet 
to offer if we have an atmosphere 
and an opportunity for constructive 
disagreement.—FRANK Everts, Dal- 
las, Texas. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: The argu- 
ments in the Committee on Recom- 
mendations often sound as demo- 
cratic as a town meeting. 
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Have you ever stopped to think: 


what makes America great? 


Dr. W. Earl Waldrop, former Army chaplain and well-known 
lecturer on patriotism and citizenship, presents a perceptive 
study of our nation and its people in this book. He discusses 
the ideas and ideals which ‘made, and will keep America 
great. This book calls for progressive and objective action by 
the people in serving God and nation. The need of exerting 
Christian love and the spirit of brotherhood and tolerance, 
the difference between the rights and responsibilities of good 
citizenship is clearly pointed out. Above all, the author de- 
fines true freedom as the freedom of restraint—the restraint 
not to deprive others of their inalienable rights. A must for 
every loyal American. 10W382, $1.50 


Wy Your Flag! 


With July 4th just 3 weeks away, it’s only normal 
to feel patriotic. Display your feelings toward your 
great country by flying the Old Glory! If you don’t 
have one, place your order now: there is still time! 










BULLDOG U.S. 50 STAR FLAGS: 
2-ply warp and filling Cotton Bunting 


Stars and stripes are sewn and seams double-stitched. Fly 
end and outside hem reinforced with nylon thread. 
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Old Glory Set, consisting of heavyweight cotton bunting 
U.S. Flag (50 stars) with sewed stars and stripes 3’ x 5’, 
brass screw jointed two-piece 6’ pole, lacquer finish, gilt 
ball, halyards and flagpole socket: 50A184, $9.96 each. 


GLORY GLOSS U.S. 50 STAR FLAGS: 


Beautiful taffeta rayon with a brilliant lustre. Rayon em- 
broidered stars, sewed stripes, pole heading. The most pop- 
ular indoor flag for all purposes! 


50A190, 2’ x 3’, fitted with leather tabes . . $10.00 each 





50A191, 3’ x 5’, fitted with leather tabes . . 18.40 each 
50A192, 4’ x 6’, fitted with leather tabes . . 25.00 each 
50A185, 3’ x 5’, 2” Fringe, 8’ Pole (2 pc.), 4” 

Eagle Stand, trimmed and mounted . . . 54.00 each 


50A187, 3’ x 5’, same as 50A185, except with 
dyed stars, also 7” spear instead of eagle . 39.00 each 
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Let's Talk It Over 
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Let’s Talk It Over 


OVER 





QUESTION: Don’t you feel 
that ministers spend too much 
time attending conventions and 
committee meetings instead of 
doing their work? Why do 
they get together so often with 
other ministers? 


ANSWER: Most of us who have 
tried to do the work of a pastor 
have felt that attending con- 
ventions and committee meet- 
ings was a part of our work and 
an important part. I suppose 
it is true that this can be over- 
done. 

As a good minister of Jesus 
Christ any pastor must keep 
the doors of understanding open 
and strive to improve his ef- 
fectiveness. Most churches ex- 
pect the preacher to be an ex- 
pert in many different fields. 
He is expected to lead his 
church in an effective program 
of evangelism and in order to 
do that he will need not only 
to read books on that subject 
but also attend conferences and 
talk with other ministers about 
this important task. 

If the church fails in steward- 
ship the minister is usually 
blamed. The attending of con- 
ventions and committee meet- 
ings should provide him with 
motives and methods of ste- 
wardship. 

In these days pastoral coun- 
seling is an important part of 
any minister’s work. He will 
not be able to keep up-to-date in 
this field by reading books 
alone. He will need to sit at 
the feet of experts and enter 
into discussions with his preach- 
ing brethren. These are only 
a few of the fields that will be 


touched upon at conventions and 
ministers’ meetings. 

Your second question asks, 
“Why do pastors get together 
with other pastors so often?” 
I might answer that question by 
saying, “To keep from going 
crazy.” In my opinion nothing 
will cause the springs of inspira- 
tion to dry up for a minister 
quicker than to put himself be- 
hind the iron curtain and be 
too busy to have fellowship 
with his brother ministers. It 
seems to me that this is one 
of the growing sins of the pres- 
ent-day ministers. Let me give 
you a few illustrations. 

I. A pastor of a small church 
has served this cooperative 
church for a dozen years. It is 
the only cooperative church in 
the county but during those 
dozen years he says there has 
not been another pastor includ- 
ing state and national secretar- 
ies that has even stopped in 
his town to say “hello.” 

If. A pastor of a prominent 
college church confessed to me 
recently his longing for fellow- 
ship with other ministers of his 
brotherhood. Many ministers 
come to his city to see their 
own children or their church 
young people who are in col- 
lege. His church is alongside 
the college but during these 
years no pastor has called at 
the church or parsonage door. 
I feel sure no one had anything 
against this good college minis- 
ter but the pastors of the state 
persuaded themselves that they 
were too busy to stop and visit. 

In my own ministry I have 
learned more through fellow- 
ship with preaching brethren 


by F. E. Davison 


than I ever learned from a sem- 
inary course. 

Certainly I would not be 
guilty of advocating less frater- 
nizing for our ministers. As 
pastor of a church he belongs 
to his community, his state, his 
nation and the whole Christian 
movement. To dodge responsi- 
bility on the grounds that he 
must give more time to his 
sermon is to rob himself of 
illustrations that will keep his 
people awake on Sunday morn- 
ing. I would like to say to 
every minister, “When you get 
gray hairs you do not make 
many lasting friendships. Do 
it now. It is later than you 
think.” 


Church Chuckles by CARTWRIGHT 









































“See ya later, Gus. The church 
building fund ran outa money 
again.” 





